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Unitarians still keep up their May Anniversaries in Bosten, 
and three leading Congregational ministers were among 
the speakers. This has led some people to ask if the two 
denominations are likely to unite. It was observed that 
the Congregational speakers dwelt more on the relations 
of the two bodies in the past than in the present or the 
immediate future. We venture the opinion that there 
is no likelihood of the union of the two until some time 
after the Unitarians undo the error they fell into when 
years ago Dr. Hepworth and Dr. Bellows and Dr. Put- 
nam agreed to support a proposed platform which should 
indorse discipleship of Christ; but to the surprise of their 
associates Dr. Bellows went back on what he had privately 
agreed to, and spoke hotly against the proposition, which 
was defeated, and Dr. Hepworth left the Unitarians.” 
. a : 

Now that Presbyterians have put beyond a doubt 
the question of infant damnation, naturally another 
question rises: Are children capable of passing’ from 
a state of innocency into the Christian life without eon- 
sciousness of personal depravity and a supernatural 
conversion? A Presbyterian contemporary quotes the 
saying of Jesus, ‘“‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven,”’ 
saying, by way of comment, ‘‘These are the really perti- 
nent words, and cannot be overlooked or ignored in the 
settlement of the relation of children to Christ.’’ What 
a delightful experience it must be for many who have 
lived under the shadow of the old creed to come suddenly 
into sympathetic relations with Jesus and his doctrine 
concerning childhood! 

wt 


At the recent annual meeting the trustees of the 
Meadville Theological School took action, as elsewhere 
reported in our columns, concerning the tenure of office 
by professors, which must increase the efficiency of the 
working force, while giving it additional dignity and secu- 
rity. Hereafter appointments will be made with the 
distinct agreement that, when one shall have been in 
the service twenty years, he may retire of his own motion, 
or be retired by the trustees with the title Professor Emer- 
itus and a life salary of a thousand dollars. Dr. Cary, 
after forty-one years of eminent service, is the first one 
to avail himself of this provision. Next year, at the 
completion of a term of twenty years, Prof. Barber will 
next in order accept the provision. Meanwhile, because 
of defective sight, he will take less work and a smaller 
salary, leaving the trustees free to find and inaugurate 
his successor. The most tender sympathy and respect 
were expressed by those who honor the spirit in which 
his work has been done, and regret the disability that 
has come to him. This provision for retirement after 
twenty years makes the government of the school more 
flexible, creating no bar to longer service when it is desir- 
able, but keeping always the regulation of courses of 
instruction and the readjustment of relations under the 
control of the trustees. Although the retiring salary is 
small, it is consistent with otium cum dignitate as an 
addition to the resources of the veteran. 

Fd 


At the recent Unitarian Festival President Pritchett 
of the Institute of Technology said that about 40 per 
cent. of the members of that Institute belonged to vari- 
ous religious bodies, and that, while 20 per cent. an- 
nounced themselves as attendants at church, 75 per cent. 
were in the habit of attending the theatre. This sug- 
gests the reconsideration we have often urged concerning 
the divorce of workingmen from the Church, of which 
we hearso much. The indifference of men toward the 
Catholic Church we hear little about, while the majority 
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of what are called the working classes probably belong 
to that church. How many students habitually attend 
church? Are 20 per cent. of the students church-goers 
in Harvard University, or any college or university 
where attendance is not compulsory? Count the vast 
number of young men and women, married and single, 
who are working for salaries in business houses. How 
many of them compared with the workingmen will be 
How many 


ularly? Statistics which are made to point a theologi- 
cal or sociological argument have commonly no value. 


Congregationalists and Unitarians. 


Many inquiries come to us from persons, friendly or 
otherwise, as to the intentions, hopes, and plans of those 
who talked about the relations of Orthodox and Unitarian 
Congregationalists during Anniversary Week in Boston. 
A religious editor asks, for instance, ‘‘whether there is 
any serious movement for the federation or other union 
of these two denominations.” 

As to the hopes, plans, and purposes of those who ar- 
ranged the meetings and made the addresses at which 
the relations of Orthodox and Unitarian Congregational- 
ists were discussed, the general public knows all there 
is to be known. If there was any purpose not divulged 
at these meetings, we need not reckon with it, because 
what any one wishes in his heart, or plans in the silence 
of his own meditation, is not public property, and does 
not concern the public until he makes it known. ‘The 
probability is that no speaker at any of these meetings 
had any intention or expectation of bringing to pass any- 
thing beyond that which he expressed in open speech 
to his brethren. What, then, are the probabilities of 
closing the chasm between the two bodies which opened 
a hundred years ago? In our judgment there is no prob- 
ability whatever that any one even dreams of anything 
like organic union. We have a somewhat wide acquaint- 
ance with men and women in both branches of the 
Congregational body in New England; and, excepting 
now and then a rare enthusiast, nobody sees anything 
but disaster as the probable result of any attempt to 
break up denominational organization, or to unite indi- 
vidual churches. 

Outside of New England a close relation of the two 
branches of Congregationalism to each other does not 
exist, for it is a historical relation, beginning and ending 
in the churches of New England. Outside of New Eng- 
land any attempt at union would be laughed at by 
orthodox organizations of every kind, and any overture 
made by Unitarians looking to that end would be hailed 
with triumph as a sign of weakness and a confession of 
failure. Still, in all communities west of the Hudson 
River it is possible to improve the relations between 
those who are known as orthodox and heterodox, and to 
reduce theological prejudices. When it is understood 
that friendship, and not ecclesiastical fellowship, is the 
object of peace-making, much good may result. If there 
could be a truce declared, during which the contending 
parties would agree to cease henceforth from all malice 
and evil speaking, from all imputation of wrong motives, 
reprobation of the religious beliefs of parties on either side 
of the line, there would be a great gain to the cause of 
religion in general and Christianity in particular. A 
similar truce and compact between Jews and Christians 
is also desirable. (h ANAT 

Now as to New England. There has been much fruit- 
less controversy, many bitter prejudices and unworthy — 
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antagonisms. Let them cease. The question now is, 
not how the two bodies can be united, because nobody 
is planning such union: certainly, no Unitarian is fatu- 
ous enough to imagine that there can be any organic union 
excepting upon the terms ‘‘unconditional surrender’’ 
offered to Unitarians by the larger branch of Congrega- 
tionalism. ‘The Unitarians of New England are self- 
respecting, they have no apologies to make for their 
history, they are proud of their fathers and the great 
leaders of the past; and, while they are willing to admit 
that they and their fathers have made mistakes, while 
they are greatly desirous of putting away all unworthy 
prejudices and cease from all needless strife, they are 
not willing to see the Unitarian churches of New England 
absorbed into Congregationalism, the Unitarian Building 


in Beacon Street sold, and the assets of the various so- 


cieties occupying it transferred to the Congregational 
House on the other side of the way. 

What would be the result if any one should seriously 
attempt to lead such a movement? Instantly the bands 
of the organization which we now possess would be 
broken, and the individual churches would revert to their 
former position of extreme independence. No man 
would be able ‘‘to deliver the goods.”’ If to any extent 
individual churches should be induced to surrender their 
Unitarian heritage and autonomy, what would be the 
practical result? Simply the disfranchisement and un- 
churching of the majority of the attendants at these 
churches. For the same reason that they now abstain 
from attendance at what are commonly stronger churches 
than their own, they would abstain from church-going 
altogether if they had no alternative. While, then, we 
hail with gladness the new spirit of fellowship, the new 
-atmosphere of brotherly kindness, while we pledge our- 
selves to work for the increase of peace and good will 
among the churches, we can with perfect certainty pre- 
dict both to our friends, and to those who do not wish 
to be called our friends, that no organization on either 
side of the line will offer or will accept overtures looking 
toward anything more than peaceful co-operation be- 
tween existing bodies, a generous recognition of all 
good work done on either side of the line, and a cordial 
willingness to work together in the community for all 
things which can be done in common by citizens without 
regard to differences of theological belief and religious 
organization. 


The Breaking of Bread. 


When we are weary with modern hurry and unrest, 
it is sometimes a relief to turn back in thought to the 
simple, spacious old times, when life was narrow and 
limited, when the Bible was the only literary light in 
the small home firmament, and its precepts seemed ade- 
quate for, good living and dying. 

It is soothing to think of those days, though we would 
shudder to go back to them in reality. We have eaten 
of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; 
and the complexity of life, while it often palls upon us, 
is still a part of our consciousness. We are glad, however, 
that our grandfathers and grandmothers lived in calmer, 
less’ crowded times. They make pleasant pictures in 
our imagination with the wide hospitable fireplace, the 
clean hearth, the spinning-wheel in the corner, and all 
the family busy for the common good. We love to 
think of the old white-haired patriarch, sitting at the 
head of the family board, and asking a blessing on the 
meal. There were no formal dinners in those days. 

_ Whoever came was welcome to the homely fare, but the 
- grace said with simplicity and devoutness added some- 
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thing spiritual and divine to the common food. Christ 
set the example for this consecration when he took bread, 
brake it, and blessed it. In his prayer he had set the 
example of asking God to give his children daily bread. 
In his blessing he revealed the necessity of gratitude for 
what was bestowed, the recognition of a free gift from 
heaven. 

The rich man’s table is beautiful, a work of art, with 
its fine linen, silver, glass, priceless china, and choice 
flowers; but it is beautiful in a very different way from 
that homely hospitable board. It has lost the charm 
of simplicity. If grace is said over all those superfluities, 
it seems a perfunctory ceremony,—not a heart impulse, 
but something that custom exacts. We can never be 
as grateful over terrapin and truffles and canvas-back 
duck as the Pilgrims were over their parched corn. Grat- 
itude for life’s favors and blessings seems to diminish in 
inverse ratio as the days of scarcity and struggle recede. 
The gift that comes when we are uncertain how and - 
whence it is coming awakens very different emotions 
of gratitude from the turkey and cranberry sauce we 
are certain of every day. 

In the early times there were what were called’ con- 
secrated families, households that were in a certain 
informal way vowed to the religious life. The father 
was still something of a patriarch, and from the head the 
influence was diffused. If the influence in these families 
was sometimes bigoted, harsh, and uncharitable,~ in 
other cases it was sweet and wholesome. The home 
became a little temple where the sunshine and the breath 
of flowers were sweeter than in other places, and love and 
charity were of a more clarified and honeyed purity and 
goodness. All things were done in the spirit of the 
Master when he took bread and brake it and blessed it. 
This beautiful consecrating act was not miraculous. It 
had nothing spectacular about it. It united him who 
called himself the Son of God to the whole of humanity. 
It gave the touch of gratitude for the commonest daily 
need. ‘The breaking of bread thus became symbolic of 
the spirit of family life, the keynote of its religious and 
household existence. ‘The simple acts into which religion 
enters as a consecrating spirit comes out in the wider ac- 
tivities of the world as an-informing manifestation of 
love and charity. 

Those early days of privation and plain living have 
a tender light upon them. God knows they were hard 
and toilsome. ‘There was little positive joy, but there 
was submission to God’s will. The poverty and narrow- 
ness of that life threw the souls of thinking people upon 
religious problems for relief, the hard nuts of theology; 
and, however grimly they were worked out, there was 
a residuum of nobleness, an elevation that raised the 
soul above the mean and sordid, solemnized it, and dig- 
nified labor. Then the household prayer oftentimes 
was a real wrestle with the spirit that brought comfort 
and relief in the end. The awful problems of sin, repro- 
bation, death, and judgment, were very near; but the 
home was a religious sanctuary, a place to pray in, a 
place wherein to be grateful and mindful of God. ; 

We think but little in our day of family consecration, 
family religious teaching. The family has ceased to be 
a unit in belief as in other things. ‘There may be several 
shades of religious opinion or no opinion under the 
same roof. The father has ceased to be a patriarch 
leading his flock to the waters of life. He may not even 
know what his children believe or have the curiosity to 
inquire. The breaking of bread is no longer a religious 
act. Our hospitality has lost the old flavor of spiritual 
intercourse. It becomes as irksome oftentimes as the 
tons of reading matter that fall yearly from the press, 
and in most part have no message or meaning for us. 
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Ifithe home is not consecrated by some beautiful senti- 
ment in its nature religious, whatever its form, the 
Church will necessarily fail of the power of growth, 
though it be sprinkled all over with holy water. The 
home must collect those reservoirs of the spiritual life 
that fructify society. For this reason the decay of the 
home is a sad indication of the complete secularizing 
of domestic life. Father and mother were consecrated 
priest and priestess by nature and by God long before 
the sacerdotal order was established. It is a sad time 
when they completely abrogate these sacred duties and 
hand over the instruction of their children in sacred 
things to strangers, however well informed. Still in 
some beautiful sense the sacred lamp must be kept alight, 
the libation must be poured by.the father priest, if the 
children are to grow up reverent toward all that is best 
above and around them. 

The private life is fast giving way to semi-publicity. 
In cities especially the conditions are such that only with 
the greatest difficulty can retirement be secured for 
the cultivation of those intimate relations where rever- 
ence and obedience become the binding principle of family 
intercourse. The street, the park, the trolley, the rail- 
way car, are now the greatest factors in existence. Fam- 
ily life has shrunk to such small dimensions that in thou- 
sands of cases it may be called non-existent. There 
is no time for the blessing on the meal, the beginning 
and ending of the day with the holy thought of God that 
falls like dew on weary bodies and souls. All is relegated 
to the past, when the country was poor, when life was 
simple, when God was a greater need and a more living 
presence, when there was more time for thought of the 
things of the soul. In the rush of our life we are hardly 
conscious of having souls. But, sooner or later, we are 
reminded that we are not machines, wound up to run so 
many days or years; and the time is sure to come when 
we shall feel the emptiness of all that is not spiritual, 
that takes not hold on the changeless reality. Then, 
indeed, we would give all we possess to sit at the Lord’s 
table, and have him break unto us the bread of life. 


Current Topics. 


Wiru his return to Washington, at the end of last 
week, President Roosevelt immediately took in hand 
several important problems that awaited the action of 
the chief executive. Among these was the scandal in 
the Post-office Department, which was the subject for 
discussion by the cabinet at its meeting on Saturday. 
The President is credited with having instructed Mr. 
Payne, the Postmaster-General, to continue his investi- 
gation into the abuses in the department with a view to 
the detection and punishment of all those officials who 
have been false to their trust. It is predicted that the 
President will effect a thorough reorganization of the 
department. Another subject that claimed the Presi- 
dent’s consideration was the wide-spread demand that 
the State Department take some action to ameliorate 
the condition of the Jews in Russia, as exemplified by 
the recent massacre in Kishineff. It is the President’s 
purpose to proceed with the utmost conservatism and 
caution in this delicate question of international comity. 


vt 


By a vote of five to four, Chief Justice Fuller and 
Justices Harlan, Brewer, and Peckham dissenting, 
the United States Supreme Court decided on Monday of 
last week that trial by jury is not necessarily a part of 
the judicial system of Hawaii in the absence of direct 
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legislation by Congress establishing such trial. The 
decision was rendered in the case of Osaki Mankinichi, 
a Japanese who had been convicted of murder in Hawaii 
since the annexation, after trial under the old laws 
of the island. An appeal was taken from the conviction, 
and in deciding against the appellant a majority of the 
United States Supreme Court quoted the following pro- 
vision of the resolution of annexation: ‘‘The municipal 
legislation of the Hawaiian Islands not enacted for the 
fulfilment of the treaties extinguished and not inconsis- 
tent with this general resolution, nor contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States, nor to any existing 
treaty of the United States, shall remain in force until 
the Congress of the United States shall otherwise deter- 
mine.’ The five justices in their opinion agree that the 
annexation of the islands does not carry with it the pro- 
tection of the Constitution, except in so far as Congress 
may extend it in the enactment of laws. 
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In accordance with the express declaration which had 
been made by Senator Hanna on the eve of the Republican 
State Convention in Ohio, that convention, on Thursday 
of last week, indorsed in positive terms the administra- 
tion as well as the candidacy of President Roosevelt. 
This indorsement was expressed in the following para- 
graph of the platform adopted by the leaders of the party 
in the State: ‘‘The Republicans of Ohio rejoice in the re- 
sult of the Republican administration in the State and 
nation. It has promoted the welfare of the entire coun- 
try. . . . We commend President Roosevelt’s fidelity to 
duty, his adherence to President McKinley’s policies, and 
his own practical ability in his office, showing him in 
every way worthy of election by the people to be their 
chief magistrate. We favor his nomination for President 
in 1904.” 

& 

It is becoming apparent, at an early stage in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s campaign for the establishment of a modi- 
fied system of preferential tariff in favor of the different 
parts of the British Empire in their relations to each 
other, that the colonies are inclined to indorse this wide 
departure from the established British policy of free 
trade. Alfred Beakin, attorney-general of the Australian 
Commonwealth, last week communicated to Mr. Cham- 
berlain the adherence of the government of the common- 
wealth as well as the governments of the separate Aus- 
tralian states to the colonial secretary’s proposal. Mr. 
Beakin added that only an extreme section of free traders 
opposed the projected system of protection, and assured 
the imperial government that an immense majority will 
support the new policy when it is submitted to the con- 
try. In discussing the attitude of the colonies toward 
his tariff plans, Mr. Chamberlain indicated last week his 
confidence that the outlying parts of the empire would 
approve his project warmly. 
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ON the eve of the election in Prussia the activities of 
the socialist party in the past two weeks has aroused 
keen interest, both in Germany and abroad. The vast 
predominance of the socialists in Berlin and the indus- 
trial centres of the kingdom was conceded readily by the 
government, which threw most of its energies into the 
campaign in the provinces. It appeared, however, that 
the socialists were making gains all along the line. The 
issues upon which the anti-socialistic parties combined 
are loyalty to the monarchy, to the Church, to stable in- 
stitutions, and to the rights of property against ‘‘godless, 
lawless, propertyless, greedy disintegrators or dreamers.” 
On the other hand the socialists advanced the specific | 
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issues of cheap bread and meat, economic prosperity 
based on lower tariff, and freedom of speech and crit- 
icism. A feature of the work of the socialist leaders in 
this struggle has been the comparative absence of theo- 
retical or academic discussion. 
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Somk interest has been created in Russia by the attacks 
upon the government and people of that country which 


papers, with the Kishineff nrassacre as the immediate 
motive. It is recognized by Russian publicists that 
something like a wave of anti-Russian feeling is sweep- 
ing over the United States, and an effort is being made 
to determine and analyze the reasons for it. The Novoe 
Vremya, an influential newspaper published in St. Peters- 
burg, in a recent issue urged action by the Russian govern- 
ment to enlighten the public mind in the United States 
upon the purposes and attitude of Russia with regard to 
the United States. ‘‘While Secretary Hay’s stubborn 

_ Anglophilism lends government importance to the claims 
of the various groups of American traders and mission- 
aries in the Far East,’”’ says the Novoe Vremya, ‘“‘we must 
create a party and explain our designs and position, not 
only to Mr. Hay, but to the people also. Our diplomatic 
agents must act through the American press.” 


ad 


Ir reports from Sofia and other European capitals 
are to be credited, the scheme of reform which Turkey 
bound herself to apply in Macedonia is developing into 

~ one of the most extreme repressive measures that was 
ever adopted by a government in its efforts to retain 
the vestiges of vanishing power. Hilmi Pasha, the 
reform commissioner who has been sent to Macedonia to 
restore tranquillity and look into the grievances of the 
Bulgarian population in that province, has adopted a 
rigorous policy which is in no sense an improvement 
upon previous conditions. 
of the reform administration, the sum total of the pacifi- 
cation of Macedonia appears to be the depopulation of 
towns by infuriated Turkish soldiery and the filling of the 
prisons throughout the province with crowds of Bul- 
garians seized at random and apparently without any 
shadow of justice or any intention of discriminating 
between innocent and guilty. There are strong indi- 
) cations that the Austro-Russian plan of restoring tran- 
; quillity in European Turkey will result in a massacre 
L of fearful proportions, and that Europe will yet be com- 
’ pelled to deal with the situation with armed force. 


Brevities. 


‘Innumerable interesting memorials of Emerson and 
Channing are reported from all parts of the country and 
from England. 


_ “America loves justice,’ was offered by Robert Treat 
Paine at Lake Mohonk as a motto worthy of our nation 
and suited to advance the cause of arbitration. 


‘Some of our orthodox contemporaries have hard work 
) reconcile their involuntary admiration for Emerson 
at they consider to be loyalty to Jesus and the 
‘Emerson, on the invitation of Dr. Horatio Steb- 

had given his essay on Immortality in the First 

. an Francisco, a reporter wrote as follows: 
the church feeling that an elegant tribute had 
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have been printed in several of the great American news- , 


After nearly two months’ 
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been paid to the creative genius of the great First Cause, 
and that a masterly use of the English language had 
contributed to that end.” 


That awful massacre at Kishineff was a perverted 
echo of Easter and the Jewish Passover. ‘Thousands 
of Christians in Europe believe that Jews murder Chris- 
tian maidens in order to use their blood in their Pass- 
over ceremonies. Hence, when a young woman is miss- 
ing from some Christian family, the cry is raised, ‘‘Mur- 
dered by the Jews!’ ‘Then come the awful scenes which 
shock the civilized world. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Incident. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I want to tell the readers of the Register a little inci- 
dent that happened at the services in the Arlington 
Street Church on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
monument to Dr. Channing. 

Although early at the church, I did not take a seat, 
being quite willing that one who could hear should have 
my. place. 

Obtaining a programme of the exercises, I remained 
in and about the entry until the devotional services were 
over. My attention was arrested by the presence of 
one conspicuous among the well-dressed people by the 
blouse and overalls of a common laborer, who pushed 
himself into a corner of the inner door and steadily held 
his place among the crowd. 

When the services began, I passed to him my pro- 
gramme, which he received with evident pleasure. 

On coming away, I put out my hand to him for the 
loaned programme, which I desired to retain as a souve- 
nir of the occasion. Immediately he pressed it to his 
person, as a mother might press her child to her bosom, 
covering it with both his hands, and turned upon me 
a most wistful face, smiling and shaking his head. 

Of course I let him keep the dear thing. If I did not 
hear the speeches which followed, and heard something 
else to me even more eloquent, I shall not try to tell any 
one what it was. JosHuA YOUNG. 

WINCHESTER. 


Chadwick’s Channing. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Is it possible that any one of our younger Unitarian 
ministers has not yet found time to read Mr, Chadwick’s 
great biography of Channing, which was reviewed some 
weeks ago in your columns by my friend Rev. A. W. 
Jackson? If so, I should like to invite him to a course 
of summer reading in Channing, which I am hoping to 
carry through, and in which it would be pleasant to have 
companionship. 

Many of us are too far away to attend the Harvard 
Summer School of Theology, while we feel our need of 
some such mental stimulus as is so admirably given there. 
Will any one so situated join me in the reading during 
vacation of Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘William Ellery Channing,” 
reading at the same time as commentary and illustration 
Channing’s Works, wherever a sermon or address that 
is now accessible is referred to in the narrative? 

I had read Channing at intervals, and knew the “‘Mem- 
oir” by W. H. Channing in parts; but Mr. Chadwick’s 
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Life came to me as a revelation. The Channing that 
I had seemed to know was a pale ghost beside the vital, 
thrilling figure that this book presented to me. ‘This 
Channing is at once the best introduction to and the 
fullest explanation of the spirit and genius of the Uni- 
tarian movement. He is also a man with a message for 
our time. Mr. Chadwick has given us one of the best 
written and most luminous biographies in the English 
tongue; but, better still, he has given us Channing him- 
self, as he stands related to the most vexing of our cur- 
rent questions. More impressive to me even than the 
story of his life are the many passages in which his hiog- 
rapher lets Channing himself preach, or preaches through 
him, concerning the need of our time for higher ethical 
and spiritual ideals to permeate our luxury and com- 
mercialism, and lift us out of the temper of lazy acqui- 
escence in wrong-doing to a heroism of tone and attitude 
like Channing’s own. 

To men of my age, or younger, this new view of Chan- 
ning may be of inestimable benefit. If we can get his 
spirit into ourselves, I believe it will revive us and revital- 
ize our churches as almost nothing else that we could do. 

RICHARD W. Boynton. 


The Year Book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I think many persons must regret the hasty action 
of those who forced through Mr. Dole’s motion at the 
meeting of the Unitarian Association. 

Without considering, at present, whether the change 
is desirable or the reverse, ought the members of the 
Association to be exposed to have such changes sprung 
upon them without due preparation? 

Is it not a mistake to think that an annual meeting 
is the time not only to propose a fundamental change, 
but to settle it by vote at once without any delay? An 
annual meeting is for annual interests. A fundamental 
change should be considered at least a year, not hurried 
through at the end of a long day, when every one is tired, 
when many delegates are absent, and when none have 
had a chance to receive instruction from the churches 
which they represent. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present situation, 
it is to be hoped that in future no change of a serious 
nature will be effected without an interval of at least a 
year between the proposal and the final decision, that 
there may be full time for discussion and for a clear under- 
standing of the merits and the dangers of the measure 
proposed. L. BG 

Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register’ — 

In view of the discussion in regard to the name of the 
Year Book, I think these facts may be of interest. The 
first Year Book was ‘‘The Unitarian Annual Register,” 
published in 1846, this title being used for the two years 
1846 and 1847. It was then called ‘‘The Unitarian Con- 
gregational Register’’ for the eight years 1848-55. It 
was then called ‘‘The Year Book of the Unitarian Congre- 
gational Churches,’’ this title being used for thirty-six 
years, from 1856 to 1899, there being no Year Book, 
beyond the lists in the quarterly or monthly journals, 
published for the eight years from 1859 to 1866. ‘This 
title was used also in the ‘‘Supplement to the Year Book 
of the Unitarian Congregational Churches, Jan. 1, 1900,” 
which was a precursor of the regular Year Book for that 
Year, ‘‘Unitarian Year Book’’ has been the title for the 


last three years, 1900 to 1902. I do not find at all the 
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title “Year Book of the American Unitarian Association,” 
which, according to the Register report of the annual 
meeting, the president of the Association twice said was 
used previous to the present one. CAMBRIDGE. 


On the Cliffs at Newport. 


BY REV, WILLIAM BRUNTON, _ 


* “No spot on earth has helped to form me as much as that beach. There strugglin 
thoughts and emotions broke forth, as if moved to utterance by nature’s eloquence o 
the winds and waves.”—William Ellery Channing. : 


But yesterday I stood and watched the tide 

Rollin and take possession of the beach: 

It swept along with spreading army’s reach, 
And soon the shore with breaking waves did hide. 
What thoughts of power to me were multiplied, 

To hear this messenger grand conquest preach, 

And rich attainment thus by vision teach,— 
That soul over opposing force should ride! 
Behold round rocks the waters curl and break; 

List how they, roaring, swirl and swish and dash; 
Then note afar the quiet of blue lake, 

Then falls anear majestic organ crash, 

What music of mystery here doth dwell, 
The while old ocean seeks to voice the spell! 


Long years ago there wandered here the boy 
Who loved the storm that swept the angry main; 
Who often on these cliffs in bliss hath lain, 

While sea and sky expressed to him their joy; 

Grand hopes and dreams his soul would well employ, 
And lofty thoughts his heart of hearts would gain; 
He saw the purity he might attain, 

The inward strength no troubles might annoy! 

Channing, the saint, the friend of man, the friend 
Of God and all his worlds of love and light, 

Here on these cliffs thou dost new helping send 
To make our spirit vision clear and bright. 

In thee was spoken nature’s music sweet, 

Breaking in storm or lisping at our feet! t 


Emerson’s Creed. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL: 


‘“‘T believe,’ said Emerson, ‘in the moral design of 
the universe: it exists hospitably for the weal of souls. 
But your dogmas seem to me to be caricatures: why 
should I make believe them?’’ ‘This comes as near being 
the creed of Emerson as any passage which we recall. 
He is quoted by Dr. Haskins, his cousin, as saying that, 
when he spoke of God, he preferred to say ‘‘It.”’ This 
he explained in a manner not very different from that 
conception which is called the ‘‘immanence of Deity.”’ 
But, when we trace his views backward, they all centre 
in this one thought, The universe is a moral conception. 
With him it was fundamental that the purpose of all 
things was something more than design: it was moral 
aim. It was impossible for Emerson to accept divine 
authority as an excuse for whatever evil existed either 
in nature or society. He was an evolutionist before 
Darwinism: 

The old theology affirms a God who is absolute, and 
can do as he pleases: therefore, his will constitutes moral 
law. Not a bit of it, say Emerson and Darwin; but 
moral purpose is the aim and end of all evolution, and 
both God and man are to be judged thereby. Cardinal 
Newman gives us as refined a conception of orthodoxy 
as can perhaps be found. He tells us that ‘“‘behind the _ 
veil of the visible universe there is an invisible intelligent _ 
Being, acting on and through it as and where he will. 
This invisible agent is in no sense a soul of the world, 
after the analogy of human nature, but, on the contrary, — 
is absolutely distinct from the world, as being wrory: ) 
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who is sovereign over his own will and actions, though 
always according to the eternal rule of right and wrong, 
which is himself. Ori rational beings he has imprinted 
the moral law and given them power to obey it, imposing 
on them the duty of worship and service, searching and 
scanning them through and through with his omniscient 
eye, and putting before them a present trial anda judg- 
ment to come. ‘The laws of the universe, the principles 
of truth, the qualities and virtues,—all that exists: is 
from him.”’ This superb and daring affirmation makes 
not only a creator of things, but also a creator of morals. 
Right and wrong depend wholly on the. fiat of a Bein 
outside of nature and apart from nature. 
Against this presumption the Emerson creed discards 
the idea of a creator outside of nature, but affirms that 
the ethics of life are an integral part of nature itself. It 
is in this way that Emerson, and those like him, prefer 
to use the word ‘“‘It.” The ethical runs back, as the 
- intelligence runs back, into unconscious nature,—has, in 
fact, no beginning. The universe itself is ethical. ‘The 
doctrine of the Over-soul is that of an infinite eternal 
and perfect substance. Nature is the expression of it, 
and all that constitutes nature is for this reason under 
law. The eternal laws are righteousness and progress. 
When Emerson declined to affirm the personality of 
Deity, it was that he might affirm the inherent righteous- 
ness of nature. 

Man is the most profound illustration and product of 
this ethical and eternal purpose. Man is the way, the 
truth, the life. Whoso seeks right manhood seeks higher 
life; and, in seeking the better life, he finds moral man- 
hood. Every soul is self-determined, but that self-deter- 
mination becomes righteousness only when selfish in- 
stincts are made to conform to universal and divine law. 
When the soul opens itself to the Infinite Purpose,—that 
is, admits the Over-soul,—the human and the divine 
become father and son. ; 

Like all other creatures in the line of evolution, man 
must die into a higher style of life; for life is progress. 
In this way death has its rational interpretation. The 


functioning, but for ethical continuity. He would per- 
petuate his life with the Supreme Life, in the Supreme 
Ethical Purpose, and not in the organs that life itself has 
created. The future of evolution must be in the way of 
higher ethical perceptions and loftier ideals; and among 
those perceptions and ideals are continually a loftier and 
purer relation to the Eternal Will, the Jt, as Emerson 
would express it, the unfolding Life. 

The fullest lesson of evolution is that we should cease 
altogether seeking for a moral finality. A creed is an 
effort to reach the final milestone of truth. It is in- 
variably a blunder. ‘The rose will never quite reach its 
ideal. Our best hope is that our hope will never be ful- 
filled; that is, be filled full. We must get accustomed 
to the truth that the mind, with ever-widening experi- 
ence, must ever change the horizon of belief. He says, 
“That the administration of eternity is final, that the 
God of revelation has seen cause to repent and botch 
up the ordinances of the God of nature, I hold it not 
_ only irreverent, but impious in us to assume.”’ In other 
_ words, he says that, ‘‘if a man claims to speak and know 
ll God, and carries you backward to the phraseology of 
_ some old mouldered nation in another country, in another 
world, believe him not.” And again he says: ‘‘Men have 
come to speak of revelation as something long ago given 
one, as if God were dead. The office of a true 
is to show us that God is, not was; that he speak- 
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that it is essentially and necessarily optimistic. Holding 
his view of inspiration and revelation, it was not strange 
that he continually looked for some large expression of 
the divine, as some have said, ‘‘He looked for a Messiah.”’ 
Dr. Nichol insists that he thought it very probable that 
there would be an-‘American Messiah. So he was amaz- 
ing tolerant toward men like Bronson Alcott and Tho- 
reau, and women like Margaret Fuller, and experiments 
like Brook Farm. The regeneration of the world, in his 
judgment, would come from some modern seer. He 
never weakened in this optimism, neither was he dis- 
couraged by the appearance of many false messiahs. 


Lord Kelvin on Religion and Science. 


Last week we printed a few notes concerning a con- 
troversy begun in England over some remarks made 
by Lord Kelvin concerning the religious conclusions 
of science. In the Times for the week following the 
first announcement, letters were printed from men of 
high repute, taking different views of the question. The 
matter is of such importance, and will attract so much 
attention throughout the civilized world, that we think 
it desirable to lay the correspondence before our readers. 
The Times considers the matter worthy of a long edi- 
torial discussion of the points made by the various 
writers. [Eprror.] 


I feel compelled as a physiologist to express my regret 
that a most distinguished British botanist has thought 
it necessary to ‘‘cross swords”’ with the most distinguished 
of British physicists with reference to a question on 
which it is desirable that all men of science should be 
in aceord. I shall not inquire whether the views ex- 
pressed by the director of Kew Gardens in his letter, 
which appeared on May 7, are entertained by biologists 
generally. My object is to disclaim on the part of my 
own science, that of physiology, any participation in 
the opinion that, for the discussion of biological ques- 
tions, Lord Kelvin is ‘‘no better equipped than any 
person of average intelligence.”’ 

The question at issue is how far ‘‘mechanical expla- 
nations’? can be given of the phenomena of life. The 
view which for the last half-century has been taught by 
physiologists may be stated as follows: All the processes 
observed in living organisms are of such kind as to admit 
of being investigated by the same methods as are used 
in the investigation of the phenomena of non-living 
nature; z.e., by measurement of their time and place 
relations under varying conditions,—in other words, by 
the method of experiment. But, beyond the limit thus 
stated, we have to do with processes which cannot be 
directly measured or observed. These are: first, the 
mental processes, whether of man or of animals, in re- 
spect of which the experimental psychologist is unable 
to go beyond the estimation of conditions and effects; 
and, secondly, the processes of organic evolution by 
which the organism grows from small beginnings to 
such form and structure as best fit it for its place in 
nature. ‘This is the doctrine which was professed by 
Helmholtz, the founder of modern physiology, as the 
result of those early investigations which were embodied 
in his well-known treatise on the ‘‘Erhaltung der Kraft,” 
in which he demonstrated more clearly than had been 
done before that the natural laws which had been es- 
tablished in the inorganic world govern no less absolutely 
the processes of animal and plant life, thus giving the 
déath-blow to the previously prevalent vitalistic doc- 
trine that these operations of life are dominated by laws 
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which are special to themselves. He thereby brought 
into one the before too widely separated sciences of 
physiology and physics. 

It was not until Helmholtz had been engaged for some 
eight years in building up the new science of physical 
physiology that the German physiologist and the Eng- 
lish physicist (W. Thomson) came into personal rela- 
tion with each other at Kreuznach. In one of Helm- 
holtz’s letters to his wife he tells of Thomson’s ‘‘sur- 
passing acuteness, clearness, and versatility,’’—qualities 
which impressed him so much that in their intercourse 
he found himself to be by comparison ‘‘a dullard.” He 
was evidently wrong. From the botanical point of 
view the future Lord Kelvin was no better than ‘‘a person 
of average intelligence.’’ But, in all seriousness, it is 
surely a mistake to suppose that biological problems 
appeal so little to the intellect that, unless he is an ex- 
pert, a man of transcendent ability is incapable of dealing 
with them. J. BURDON-SANDERSON. 

OXFORD. 


Many men of science will heartily sympathize with 
Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer’s protest against the attack 
on the Darwinian theory of evolution recently delivered 
at University College. But it seems to many of us 
somewhat astonishing that an institution which pro- 
fesses to stand in the vanguard of scientific work in 
London, and which possesses its accredited teachers 
in biology, should open its doors to irresponsible lect- 
urers on ‘‘directivity,”’ even if they are supported by 
the doyens of physical science. To these public lectures 
condemning Darwinism men and women students from 
all London colleges are invited, and the president of the 
college congratulates the assembly on the proceedings 
of the day. I have always understood that the college 
was absolutely non-sectarian in character, and that re- 
ligious controversy and theological propagandism were 
not admitted within its walls. To the founders of the 
college, Grote, Bentham, Hume, it would have been a 
painful revelation to find the truth or falsehood of any 
scientific hypothesis questioned within its walls from the 
standpoint of theological polemics. I think there is 
small doubt that the wishes of these founders, that sci- 
ence and scholarship should be treated apart from the- 
ological opinions, have been rigorously carried out in 
the teaching of the many distinguished men who have 
held chairs in the college. This non-theological atti- 
tude has attracted to the college many of our fellow- 
subjects of Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Jewish faiths. 
But will they find the college the same free ground if 
they see its authorities recognizing a public course of 
lectures on ‘‘Christian Apologetics”? "A faculty of 
theology making a scholarly study of dogmatics has 
a totally different footing to an irresponsible association 
providing a controversial treatment of the basis of mod- 
ern biological science. The attack is not delivered 
openly in the organs where scientific men criticise the 
foundations of their knowledge, but covertly, with the 
tacit assumption that the truth in question is hostile 
to the Christian belief. It cannot be too often reiterated 
that the theory of natural selection has nothing what- 
ever to do with Christianity. Many good Christians 
accept it on the scientific evidence: many agnostics 
reject Christianity without being biassed by any theory 
of evolution. If ord Kelvin wishes to attack Darwin- 
ism, let him leave the field of emotional theological be- 
lief, and descend into the plane where straightforward 
biological argument meets like argument. Let him 
examine the facts of heredity, of variation, and of selec- 
tion, and offer controverting facts. A dozen biological 
journals would be open to receive his criticisms, and 
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meet them with courteous rejoinder. In this way he 
would be adding to his already immense services to 
science. He does not forward knowledge when he adds 
the weight of his name to an anti-Darwinian crusade 
which does not proceed from the inspiration of science, 
but from a mistaken notion that man can a priori assert 
what method of conducting the universe is or is not 
consonant with the divine dignity. 
KARL PEARSON. 


HAMPSTEAD. 


Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer’s letter of to-day [May 7] 
states that ‘‘Lord Kelvin, in effect, wipes out by a stroke 
of the pen the whole position won for us by Darwin.”’ 

It is, therefore, interesting to quote Darwin’s own 
words on the subject, given in a letter to D. Mackintosh 
of Feb. 28, 1882,—No. 516 of the lately published 
letters :-— 

‘‘With respect to the main purport of your note, I 
hardly know what to say. Though no evidence worth any- 
thing has as yet, in my opinion, been advanced in favor 
of a living being being developed from inorganic matter, 
yet I cannot avoid believing the possibility of this will 
be proved some day in accordance with the law of con- 
tinuity. I remember the time, about fifty years ago, 
when it was said that no substance found in a living 
plant or animal could be produced without the aid of 
vital forces. As far as external form is concerned, 
Eozoén shows how difficult it is to distinguish between 
organized and inorganized bodies. If it is ever found 
that life can originate on this world, the vital phenomena 
will come under some general law of nature. Whether 
the existence of a conscious God can be proved from 
the existence of the so-called laws of nature (2.¢., fixed 
sequence of events) is a perplexing subject, on which 
I have often thought, but cannot see my way clearly.” 

To my mind the simple words of this letter breathe the 
noble spirit of the truest science, which is humility. 

T. C.F. 


Lord Kelvin’s great reputation in the scientific world 
is certain to have secured attention for the views ex- 
pressed by him in his recent letter to you with re- 
gard to religion and science. For this reason I would 
ask your permission to point out that Lord Kelvin’s 
language is ambiguous, and is likely to be misinterpreted 
by many people, who will imagine that he means either 
more than he does mean or less. His opinion appears to 
be that the inorganic universe is theoretically explica- 
able as the result of a ‘‘fortuitous concourse of atoms,”’ 
but that the phenomena of organic life, alike in plants 
and animals, demand the hypothesis of a ‘‘Creative 
Power.”’ Now, if this Creative Power is to have any- 
thing to do with religion, it must not be only a creative, 
but a moral Power also. What, then, it would be in- 
teresting to learn, is this? Does the evolution of organic 
life—does ‘‘nature, red in tooth and claw’’—suggest to 
Lord Kelvin, what it failed to suggest to Tennyson, that 
the source of life is a Power which is not only creative, 
but is also wise, loving, and just in every comprehen- 
sible sense? The only answer to this question at which 
Lord Kelvin hints is his assertion that the free creative 
action of a Deity would be no more miraculous than the 
action of free will in man. I have often myself insisted 
on this truth. An unconditioned human will, acting 
on the conditioned brain, would be a perfect type of 
what we really mean by a miracle. But is human free 
will a fact? This is the great question which all the 
philosophers of the modern world would have debated. 
The affirmative answer may be true; but Lord Kelvin 
merely assumes that it is, and thus, so far as his recent 
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letter goes, he seeks to reinforce our confidence in religion, 
not by meeting our difficulties, but by ignoring their 
existence. W. H. Mattock. 


I am quite impenitent at the irrelevant rebuke of the 
Oxford Regius Professor of Medicine. But he might 
represent what I wrote with more precision. I did not 
express so absurd an opinion as that Lord Kelvin ‘‘was 
no better than ‘a person of average intelligence.’”” Nor 
do we need in this country a testimonial from Helmholtz 
to the contrary. What I wrote was, ‘‘For dogmatic 
utterance on biological questions there is no reason to 
suppose that he is better equipped than any person of 
average intelligence.’’ By ‘‘equipped”’ I intended that 
he is not prepared by technical study of the problems 
on which he pronounces judgment. 

Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson concludes by saying, ‘‘It is 
surely a mistake to suppose that biological problems 
appeal so little to the intellect that, unless he is an ex- 
pert, a man of transcendent ability is incapable of dealing 
with them.” The first clause of this sentence is obvi- 
ously absurd: the latter is a simple fact. Any one who 
has taken the trouble to read the admirable volumes of 
Darwin’s correspondence recently published will easily 
inform himself that a trained master mind may devote 
a lifetime to biological problems, and yet feel some hesi- 
tation in pronouncing decisive judgment upon them. An 
untrained master mind may hesitate still more. The 
late Lord John Russell was credited with the capability 
at a moment’s notice of performing the operation for 
stone or taking command of the Channel fleet. But such 
versatility is believed to be rare. ‘‘Transcendent ability”’ 
will not enable a man without previous training either 
to paint an Academy picture or read the Hebrew Bible. 

In his speech at University College, Lord Kelvin is re- 
ported to have said, ‘‘Modern biologists were coming 
once more to a firm acceptance of something, and that 
was a vital principle.”” I deny the fact. And Sir J. 
Burdon-Sanderson credits Helmholtz with having given 
“‘the death-blow to the previously prevalent vitalistic 
doctrine that these operations of life are dominated by 
laws which are special to themselves.”” He explains 
“‘these operations’’ to mean ‘‘the processes of animal and 
plant life.” Perhaps he will tell us how he reconciles 
this position with that of Lord Kelvin, on the one hand, 
and that attributed by Lord Kelvin to Liebig on the 
other. The new ‘‘vital principle” is only a resurrection 
of the old ‘‘vitalistic doctrine.”’. 

One word more. Sir J. Burdon-Sanderson cites Helm- 
holtz for the statement that ‘‘the processes of organic 
evolution . . . cannot be directly measured or observed.” 
If he will consult recent volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions or the pages of ‘‘Biometrika,”’ I think 
he will find reason in the light of recent research to dis- 
agree with him. W. T. THISELTON- DYER. 

Kew. ~ 


1 beg leave to reassure Prof. Karl Pearson that no 
“public lectures” on Christian Apologetics are being de- 
livered in University College. ‘‘The Christian Associa- 
tion has arranged a series of mectings,” and these are 
being held for students from all London colleges and 
friends personally introduced. Such is the new wording 
of the poster advertising these meetings,—a wording 
which has been adopted in place of ‘‘Five public lectures 
on Christian Apologetics” by the express wish of the 
college authorities, whose action Prof. Pearson deprecates. 
I thought Prof. Pearson knew of the change; but, lest 
Teaders of the Times should think that the non-sectarian 
basis of our college is being infringed, I beg to point out 
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of college societies. The authorities recognize the so- 
called ‘‘course’”’ just on the same lines as they do the 
meetings of the Literary Society or any other. 

The programme is arranged by the society, and, pro- 
vided the meetings are held without disorderly proceed- 
ings, no interference is expected or received from the 
authorities. The college authorities ask no one to be 
present; and, if the ‘‘doyens of physical science”? honor 
us by their presence, they do so as interested private 
persons. 

I do not wish to criticise Prof. Pearson’s remarks on 
the main subject. Like Prof. Pearson himself, Grote, 
Bentham, and Hume did not, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, attend the meeting itself. Unlike him, I am glad 
to see that they have abstained from criticising it. Had 
Prof. Pearson been present, he would have heard Prof. 
Henslow treating the subject from a purely seientific 
point of view, not from ‘‘the standpoint of religious 
polemics.”’ 

On behalf of the committee of the Christian Association, 

WALTER W. SETON, Hon. Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tastes differ, of course; but, if I were in Lord Kelvin’s 
place, I would rather be criticised by Sir William Thiselton- 
Dyer than defended by Sir John Burdon-Sanderson. His 
letter in your issue of to-day is in three paragraphs. The 
first is sugar, the second aloes, and the third sugar again. 
This sort of sandwich is popular in the nursery: I fancy 
a man would sooner have his dose undisguised. 

After vindicating Lord Kelvin’s right to speak with ex- 
ceptional authority upon a subject widely separated from 
those to which he has devoted a long and strenuous life, 
Sir John Burdon-Sanderson goes on to show that he is 
entirely wrong. Lord Kelvin drew a sharp line across 
nature, and said that biologists are now engaged in search- 
ing for the ‘‘vital principle”? which alone can explain the 
facts of living matter. His mentor asserts the continuity 
of nature, affirms that the processes applicable on one 
side of Lord Kelvin’s line are equally applicable on the 
other, and declares it to be the glory of Helmholtz that 
he demonstrated more clearly than had ever been done 
before that ‘‘the natural laws which had been established 
in the inorganic world govern no less absolutely the 
processes of animal and plant life, thus giving the death- 
blow to the previously prevalent vitalistic doctrine.’ He 
does no doubt add that some things, such as mental 
phenomena in men and animals, are not yet susceptible 
of explanation; but the same holds good, as Lord Kelvin 
would be the first to admit, about some of the most im- 
portant phenomena of non-living matter. 

When men of authority thus flatly contradict one an- 
other on fundamental questions, it is very hard for the 
humble inquirer to know what to believe. It becomes 
all the harder when neither the physicists nor the physi- 
ologists can agree among themselves. Sir John Burdon- 
Sanderson is evidently not at one with Sir William Thisel- 
ton-Dyer, though he reluctantly supports the main con- 
tention of the latter. Lord Kelvin says that the ether 
is absolutely non-atomic, absolutely structureless, and 
homogeneous. Prof. Osborne Reynolds announced not 
long ago as the result of the latest investigations that 
the ether is atomic or molecular in structure, gave the 
size of the molecules, calculated their mean free path, 
and told us that the ether is 500 times as dense as gold, 
that its mean pressure is 750,000 tons to the square inch, 
and so forth. 

‘‘Whom shall my soul believe?” is the question of the 
poet, which is echoed by QuE SCAIS-JE? 

LONDON, ; 
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The Channing Centenary. 


The magnificent new statue of William Ellery Chan- 
ning, the gift of the late John Foster to the city of Boston, 
was unveiled in the presence of over one thousand per- 
sons by William Ellery Channing Eustis, a grandson 
of the great minister, at 5.30 p.M., Monday, June r. The 
actual ceremony of unveiling occupied but a moment, 
but was preceded by an impressive service in the Arling- 
ton Street Church. Long before the hour set, the crowd 
began to assemble, and a special detail of police was 
required to keep a pas- 
sageway open in Ar- 
lington Street between 
the church and the 


statue. When _ _ the 
doors of the church 
were opened, the 


crowd surged in, and 
every seat in the large 
edifice was filled before 
more than half of those 
anxious to get in had 
been accommodated. ~ 

The service opened 
with the singing of 
Gounod’s anthem, 
“Send out Thy light,’ 
which was followed by 
an invocation by Rev. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D. 
The introductory ad- 
dress was by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, pastor of the 
church, who said :— 

“One hundred years 
ago to-day William 
Ellery Channing was 
ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and in- 
stalled as pastor of 
this church, whose 
members at that time 
worshipped in a little 
meeting-house on Fed- 
eral Street. I find by 
referring to the rec 
ords of our church 
that the council was 
called to meet at three 
o’clock, after which 
the service of ordina- 
tion proceeded. At 
about this hour, there- 
fore, the solemn cere- 
mony of consecration 
must have been drawing to a close. To-day we meet 
to dedicate a statue to the man who then began a most 
remarkable career as a preacher, reformer, prophet, 
and philanthropist. This statue was made possible 
by the generosity of John Foster. Mr. Foster was 
a member of this church. His interest in Channing 
was deep; but that of his wife was deeper still, and 
after her death her husband remembered a remark 
she once had made to the effect that there ought to be 
a statue of Channing in Boston. Mr. Foster died on 
the ninth day of April, 1897, and his will contained the 
following clause :— 

““ ‘TI give and bequeath to the city of Boston the sum 
of $30,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for 
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the purpose of erecting a monumental statue to the late 
Rev. William Ellery Channing, with a canopy over the 
same, to be placed in the Public Garden, opposite the 
Arlington Street Church.’ ” 

After stating his pleasure in acknowledging the gift 
on behalf of the church, and thanks to sculptor Herbert 
Adams, Mr. Vincent C. Griffith, the architect, and the 
members of the Boston Art Commission for their assist- 
ance, Mr. Frothingham proceeded :— 

‘“The records of our church contain the following inter- 
esting entry in regard to the services which were held 
a century ago: ‘At a 
meeting of the com- 
mittee of the society 
at the school-house, 
May to, 1803, vote, 
that ye congregational 
churches in this town 
be invited to attend 
{the ordination of Mr. 
Channing], also the 
president, professors, 
tutors, and librarian 
of Harvard Univer- 
sity.’ There is partic- 
ular fitness, therefore, 
in having with us on 
this occasion Har- 
vard’s president of to- 
day, Mr. Eliot, to 
whom you will now 
listen.” 


Address by President 
C. W. Eliot. 


We commemorate 
to-day a great preacher. 
It is the fashion to say 
that preaching is a 
thing of the past, other 
powers having taken 
its place. But Boston 
knows better; for she 
had two great preach- 
ers in the nineteenth 
century, and is sure 
that an immense, an 
enduring force was 
theirs, and through 
them hers,—Channing 
and  Brooks,—men 
very unlike in body and 
mind, but preachers of 
like tendency and in- 
fluence through their 
common love of free- 
dom and faith in human nature. This city has learned 
by rich experience that preaching becomes the most 
productive of all human works the moment the ade- 
quate preacher appears,—a noble man with a nobl 
message. Such was Channing! 

His public work was preceded and accompanied by 
a great personal achievement. All his life he grew in 
spirit, becoming always freer, broader, and more sym- 
pathetic. In forty years he worked his way out of mod- 
erate Calvinism without the Trinity into such doctrines 
as these: ‘‘The idea of God . . . is the idea of our own 
spiritual natures purified and enlarged to infinity.” ‘‘The 
sense of duty is the greatest gift of God. The idea of 
right is the primary and highest revelation of God to 
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the human mind, and all outward revelations are founded 
on and addressed to it.” There is ‘“‘but one object of 
cherished and enduring love in heaven or on earth, and 
that is moral goodness.” ‘‘I do and I must reverence 
human nature. . . . I honor it for its struggles against 
oppression, for its growth and progress under the weight 
of so many chains and prejudices, for its achievements 
in science and art, and still more for its examples of 
heroic and saintly virtue. These are marks of a divine 
origin and pledges of a celestial inheritance.” 

Perfection is man’s proper and natural goal. What 
an immense distance between these doctrines of Chan- 
ning’s maturity and the Calvinism of his youth! He 
was a meditative, reflecting man, who read much, but 
took selected thoughts of others into the very substance 
and fibre of his being, and made them his own. The 
foundation of his professional power and public influence 
was this great personal achievement, this attuning of 
his own soul to noblest harmonies. 

Thousands of ministers and spiritually-minded laymen 
have travelled, since Channing’s death, the road he laid 
out, and so have been delivered from the inhuman doc- 
trines of the fall of man, the wrath of God, vicarious 
atonement, everlasting hell for the majority, and the 
rescue of a predestined few. They should all join in 
giving heartfelt praise and thanks to Channing, who 
thought out clearly and preached with fervid reiteration 
the doctrines which have delivered them from a painful 
bondage. 

Another remarkable quality of Channing’s teachings 
is their universality. Men of learning and spirituality 
in all the civilized nations have welcomed his words, and 
found in them enduring and expansive principles. Many 
Biblical scholars, in the technical sense, have arrived 
eighty years later at Channing’s conclusions about the 
essential features of Christianity, though Channing was 
no scholar in the modern meaning of that term; while 
they go far beyond him in treating the Bible as a collec- 
tion of purely human writings, and in rejecting the so- 
called supernatural quality of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. Indeed, many Biblical scholars belonging 
to-day to evangelical sects have arrived not only at 
Channing’s position, but also at Emerson’s. 

Just how much Channing’s published works have had 
to do with this quiet but fateful revolution no man can 
tell. The most eminent to-day of American Presbyterian 
divines preached an excellent sermon in the Harvard Col- 
lege chapel one Sunday evening, not many years ago, and 
asked me, as we walked away together, how I liked it. 
I replied, ‘‘Very much: it was all straight out of Channing.” 
“That is strange,” he said, ‘‘for I have never read 
Channing.” It isa great testimony to the pervasive qual- 
ity of a prophet’s teachings when they become, within fifty 
years, a component of the intellectual atmosphere of the 
new times. At a dinner of Harvard graduates I once 
complained that, although I heard in the college chapel 
a great variety of preachers, connected with many differ- 
ent denominations, the preaching was, after all, rather 
monotonous, because they all preached Channing. Phil- 
lips Brooks spoke after me at the same dinner, and soon 
said, ‘‘The president is right in thinking our present 
preaching monotonous, and the reason he gives for this 
monotony is correct: we all do preach Channing.”’ 

The direct influence of Channing’s writings has been 
vast; for they have been translated into many lan- 
guages, and are read in English in all parts of the world. 
Mitty years ago I spent a long day in showing Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, some of the interesting things 
in the laboratories and colleetions of Harvard University. 
He was the most assiduous visitor that I ever conducted 
through the university buildings, intelligently interested 
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in a great variety of objects and ideas. Late in the after- 
noon he suddenly said with a fresh eagerness, ‘‘Now 
I will visit the tomb of Channing.’’ ‘We drove to Mt. 
Auburn, and found the monument erected by the Federal 
Street Church. The Emperor copied with his own hand 
George’ Ticknor’s worthy inscriptions on the stone, and 
made me verify his copies. Then, with his great weight 
and height, he leaped into the air and snatched a leaf 
from the maple which overhung the tomb. ‘‘I am going 
to put that leaf,” he said, ‘‘into my best edition of Chan- 
ning. I have read all his published works, some of them 
many times over. He was avery great man.” The Em- 
peror of Brazil was a Roman Catholic. 

Channing’s philanthropy was a legitimate outcome 
of his view of religion. For him practical religion was 
character-building by the individual human being. But 
character-building in any large group or mass of human 
beings means social reform: therefore, Channing was 
a preacher and active promoter of social regeneration 
in this world. He depicted the hideous evils and wrongs 
of intemperance, slavery, and war. He advocated and 
supported every well-directed effort to improve public 
education, the administration of charity, and the treat- 
ment of criminals, and to lift up the laboring classes. 
He denounced the bitter sectarian and partisan spirit 
of his day. He refused entire sympathy to the aboli- 
tionists because of the ferocity and violence of their 
habitual language and the injustice of their imdiscrimi- 
nate attacks. He distrusted money-worship, wealth, and 
luxury. 

These sentiments and actions grew straight out of his 
religious conceptions, and were their legitimate fruit. All 
his social aspirations and hopes were rooted in his funda- 
mental conception of the fatherhood of God, and its 
corollary, the brotherhood of men. It was his lofty 
idea of the infinite worth of human nature and of the 
inherent greatness of the human soul, in contrast with 
the then prevailing doctrines of human vileness and im- 
potency, which made him resent with such indignation 
the wrongs of slavery, intemperance, and war, and urge 
with such ardor every effort to deliver men from poverty 
and ignorance, and to make them gentler and juster to 
one another. 

In no subject which he discussed does the close connec- 
tion between Channing’s theology and his philanthropy 
appear more distinctly than in education. He says in 
his remarks on education: ‘‘There is nothing on earth 
so precious as the mind, soul, character, of the child.... 
There should be no economy in education. Money 
should never be weighed against the soul of a child. It 
should be poured out like water for the child’s intellectual 
and moral life.” It is more than two generations since 
those sentences were written, and still the average pub- 
lic expenditure on the education of a child in the United 
States is less than $15 a year. Eastern Massachusetts 
is the community in the whole world which gives most 
thought, time, and money to education, public and 
endowed. Whence came this social wisdom? From 
Protestantism, from Congregationalism, from the relig- 
ious teachings of Channing and his disciples. Listen to 
this sentence, ‘‘Benevolence is short-sighted, indeed, 
and must blame itself for failure, if it do not see in 
education the chief interest of the human race.” 

It is impossible to join in this centennial celebration 
of the advent to Boston of this religious pioneer amd 
philanthropic leader without perceiving that in certain 
respects the country has recently fallen away from the 
moral standards he set up. Channing taught that no 
real good can come through violence, injustice, greed, 
and the inculeation of hatred and enmities, or of suspicions 
and contempts. He believed that public well-being can 
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be promoted only through public justice, freedom, peace, 
and good will among men. He never could have im- 
agined that there would be an outburst in his dear 
country, grown rich and strong, of such doctrines as 
that the might of arms or possessions or majorities make 
right; that a superior civilization may rightly force itself 
on an inferior by wholesale killing, hurting, and impove- 
rishing; that an extension of commerce or of mission- 
ary activities justifies war; that the example of imperial 
Rome is an instructive one for republican America; and 
that the right to liberty and the brotherhood of man 
are obsolete sentimentalities. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these temporary aberrations 
of the public mind and heart, it is plain that many of 
Channing’s anticipations and hopes have already been 
realized, that his influence on three generations of men has 
been profound and wholly beneficent, and that the 
world is going his way, though with slow and halting 
steps. 

His life brightened to its close. In its last summer 
but one he wrote: ‘‘This morning I plucked a globe of 
the dandelion,—the seed-vessel_—and was struck, as 
never before, with the silent, gentle manner in which 
Nature sows her seed... . I saw, too, how Nature sows 
her seed broadcast. ...So we must send truth abroad, 
not forcing it on here and there a mind, not watching 
its progress anxiously, but trusting that it will light on 
a kindly soil, and yield its fruit. So nature teaches.” 

May those who stand here one hundred years hence 
say, ‘‘The twentieth century supplied more of kindly 
soil for Channing seed than the nineteenth. ”’ 


Address by Rev. William Channing Gapuncti 


On the monuments raised to the soldiers and regiments 
who gave their lives to keep the country one, we record 
the names of the battlefields on which they testified to 
their purpose,—Fredericksburg, Antietam, Gettysburg, 
and the rest. If in a similar way we inscribed on Chan- 
ning’s monument the names of the fields on which he gave 
his life to uplift the country, we should carve the words 
‘“‘Education,” ‘‘Temperance,” ‘‘Peace,’’ ‘‘Anti-Slavery,” 
“‘Abolition of Poverty,” ‘‘Emancipation in Religion.”’ 
Each of these names represents a battle, a campaign, 
a long-lasting cause of many campaigns. Not one of them 
represents a final victory. But without exception each 
names a cause much farther advanced toward victory 
than it was in the day when this frail-bodied soldier for 
God, his weapon the sword of the spirit, his shield the 
shield of his faith in God and in man, delivered his stroke 
upon stroke for the Right. And, if we single out heralds 
and leaders for honor, no small part of this advance, in 
America at least, can be definitely credited to him. - 

To him, a mere Thinker! Let that be noted,—to him, 
a Thinker! 
Boston is giving thanks to, and for, a seer and sayer of 
the Ideal. In New York this same week has witnessed 
the dedication of a monument to a noble soldier of the 
great war; and the parks of our cities and towns hold 
many monuments of Sherman’s kind. Honor to those 
who were worthy in this way! But it is not honor, but 
rather shame to our civilization that so much of a nation’s 
admiration turns toward the heroes of war rather than 
toward the heroes of peace,—toward those who preserve 
by the strong arm rather than those who uplift by the 
spirit. This hour and this gathering of citizens commemo- 
rate a hero of peace not less valiant, not less self-spending, 
not less rejoicing in sacrifice, than.the greatest of those 
who fought for the Union. Those are secure of their 
tribute: the nation they unified honors them quickly. 
Man honors the heroes of peace. Slowly but surely 
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their work passes from the state of the ideal toward the 
state of the real, becoming first a message, then a cause, 
then a contest, then a statute, then a custom, at last 
an organized instinct; and thereafter the new-coming 
children are born on the plane of the higher justice and 
love, and mankind has been lifted one round on the 
spiral of progress. Of this kind was Channing’s work, 
of this kind his fame, of this kind the gratitude we now 
bring him. 

It is not strange that the genus to which all our great- 
est belong is that of Emancipator. In some sort they 
all are emancipators,—now of the body, now of the mind, 
now of the soul; now from the burdens of caste, now from 
political oppression, now from social traditions, now 
from superstitions of faith. But in none of them all 
is the function so deep-seated and so manifest as in him 
who releases the soul, bids it know its power, its place 
in the universe, makes it feel that it can, that it is in 
its nature of God. Such a man is essentially Prophet, 
that is, “‘spokesman for God.” The emancipation he 
brings underlies all those of the others. Nor caste, nor 
king, nor statute law, nor priest, nor book, nor older 
prophet, nor traditional creed, is of permanent peril to 
man when he feels that in his nature he is akin to the 
Soul of All. Channing was emancipator after this kind. 
In teaching that God was of kin to the human and man 
of kin to the God, he released the soul from all pos- 
sible bondage into all possible growth. ‘The inscriptions 
on the base of the monument dedicated to-day are well 
chosen. 

Boston is nearer to Channing’s mind to-day, nearer 
to his ideas and ideals, than she was when he lived. She 
understands him better now. She is more on his side 
than she was when he died sixty years since, is more of 
his view in regard to those causes of his,—education, 
temperance, peace, and emancipation from poverty, 
slavery, and creed. His words in his own time were 
prophecies: now they are well on their way to becoming 
achievement. It takes time, it takes death, it takes 
invisibility, to bring the prophet to his own in recogni- 
tion and gratitude and imitation; and the truer the 
prophet, the more certain this delay. Thus it has been 
with our Channing. 

But now, because Boston is nearer to Channing’s mind 
than she was when he walked her streets, so he in turn, 
being invisible, is nearer to Boston’s heart than he was; 
and fitly she welcomes him back, in visible semblance, as 
permanent citizen. Still he will preach,—now at the door 
of his church instead of the pulpit; now to the larger 
audience of the passing people. Henceforth the children 
of Boston will claim him as theirs, as one of the few of 
the old time who belong to the now of each new genera- 
tion. The stranger who comes to the city as pilgrim 
will pause at his feet, and consider. They will look, if 
not listen; and the eye will translate to the ear his mes- 
sage. And the message is that which has brightened 
from prophet to prophet for ages: ‘‘That is the true Light 
which lighteth every man who cometh into the world; 
and, as many as receive it, to them it giveth the power 
to become the Sons of God.” 


Address of Lieutenant Governor Guild. 


The Unitarian theologian on such a day as this not 
unnaturally recalls the long line: Arius of Alexandria; 
Ulfilas, the first translator of the Scriptures into the 
Teutonic tongue; Servetus, the Spaniard, burned at the 
stake by John Calvin; Socinus, the apostle to Poland; 
David, the bishop of Hungary; John Milton, John Locke, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and all the rest who through the long 
centuries have striven and suffered or striven and suc- 
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ceeded for doctrines such as Channing preached upon 
the hearthstone of the Puritan. 

I come to speak, however, not of Channing the Unita- 
rian, but of Channing the citizen. Surely, if ever a 
Massachusetts clergyman, a Massachusetts citizen, aided 
in uplifting our civic standard, it was Channing. Of 
high ideals and of lofty impulse, his word was ever not 
merely eminently patriotic, but eminently sane. At 
the time when Thomas Jefferson was almost swept from 
the safe moorings of American institutions by the tur- 
bulent tide of the Jacobin philosophy of France, Channing 
penned his first address, the boyish proffer of the 
Harvard undergraduates of their devotion not to aggres- 
sive courage, but to the ‘‘unsullied integrity, the decisive 
prudence, and dignified firmness” of John Adams. Even 
as a boy, Channing ranged himself against the license of 
Citizen Genet and his Jacobin societies, and stood fast 
for Adams and liberty. 

Channing’s ideal of the useful citizen was certainly 
not the self-canonized scholar who, in sacrosanct seclu- 
sion on the summit of some lonely pillar of learning, 
lifts his voice never in helpful suggestion, never in bene- 
diction, but exhausts such energy as he possesses in dis- 
cordant ululation over a desert that he neither culti- 
vates nor irrigates, or in raucous abuse of passing human- 
ity, which, if it cannot always march upward, does and 
must march on. 

Not merely a word of cheer to the worker, but a shoulder 
to the wheel, was Channing’s civic gospel, or, as Dr. Hale 
would put it, ‘‘look forward and not back, and lend a 
hand.” The entries in Channing’s journals prove that 
he carried his general theories into specific action. One 
memorandum runs: ‘‘Things to be done in town. Com- 
fortable houses to be let cheap for the poor. Innocent 
and improving amusements. Interesting works to be 
circulated among them.” 

Is there the slightest question that, if Channing were 
alive to-day, he would be on the side of free concerts 
and free libraries and generous public parks and free 
baths and gymnasia, that he would be on the list of those 
whose noble work in all our great cities is abolishing the 
sweat-shop, and letting fresh air and pure water and 
sunlight into the tenements that house the poor? 

A Protestant of Protestants, his bitterest invective 
was employed against the lawless destroyers of a Catholic 
convent; a ripe scholar, his keenest interest was in the 
elevation of the uneducated; a sufferer from disease that 
never left his afflicted body for twenty-four consecutive 
hours, his sound and healthy mind tirelessly strove for 
a broader charity, a universal toleration, a loftier citizen- 
ship. 

The devout Catholic sees Saint Patrick, the preacher 
of the Trinity, beautifully symbolized in the shamrock. 
The student of history, whatever his religious faith, 
honors in the same Patrick of Armagh one of the heroes 
of civilization. The Unitarian, in similar fashion, reveres 
Channing as the expounder of the doctrine of the Unity 
of God, but the citizens of Massachusetts of whatever 
faith will honor him as the relentless foe of the demagogue, 
the helpful friend to the poor, the eulogist of the simplest 
duties of citizenship, the patriot who cared little to see 

- his country great, but much to see his country right. 


: 
| 
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An original hymn, written for the occasion by Rev. 
_ John White Chadwick, was then sung by the entire con- 
_ gregation. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. Hale,* 
and when the congregation had passed out, Dr. Hale, Mr. 
William Ellery Channing Eustis, President Eliot, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Guild, and Mr. Frothingham left the church 

h a passageway which had been kept open by the 
ale’s address will be given in full in the next number of the Christian Register. 
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police where they were met by the sculptor, Herbert 
Adams of New York. There was an expectant hush 
as Dr. Hale stepped forward, and said in a clear voice, 
“Mr. William Ellery Channing Eustis, grandson of Will- 
iam Ellery Channing, will now unveil the statue.” Mr. 
Eustis stepped forward, and seized the cord which held 
the sheeting in place. As the covering dropped, a pro- 
longed outburst of applause followed as the heroic work 
of the sculptor stood forth in full view of all. 


William Ellery Channing.” 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Spirit Divine, who, in all lands and ages, 
In holy souls thy dwelling-place hast made, 
We bless thee for thy heroes, saints, and sages, 
In whom thou hast thy love and truth displayed. 


Yea, and not only unto those who sought thee 
Long since, and found thee with a glad surprise,— 
Our grateful hearts their offerings have brought thee, 
For, close at home, a faithful one and wise. 


Simply and purely of thy love he told us, 
Showed us the Father, merciful and kind, 
Yearning with strong compassion to enfold us, 
In error wandering and with passion blind. 


He of our nature’s solemn height assured us, 
Welcomed thy likeness in each human soul, 

Ever to things more excellent allured us, 
Speeding us onward to the flying goal. 


Loved he thy truth with pure and perfect passion, 
Its coming hailed as by no limit bound: 

Where thou hadst work for him in any fashion, 
There tireless, fearless, was thy prophet found. 


Dead, he yet speaketh, and his voice is sounding 
Now in our ears as when our fathers heard: 
To us he publishes thy grace abounding, 
To us he brings thy everlasting word. 


Spiritual Life. 


The only faith which saves us is that which enables 
us to save others.— J. F. Clarke. 


e 


Keep your hope in bad times. We have the same sun 
and sky and stars, the same duties, and the same helper. 
Hope thou in God.—Dr. Goodell. 


td 


Religion is no haggard or stern monitress waving you 
from enjoyment: she is a strong angel leading you to 
noble joy. ‘The Bible is not a book of repressions and 
prohibitions: it isa book of kindling inspiration.—Canon 


Farrar. 
Pod 


“Serve God, and be cheerful.’’ The motto 
Shall be mine as the bishop’s of old: 
On my soul’s coat-of-arms I will write it 
In letters of azure and gold. 
—William Newell. 
ed 


To be bright and cheerful often requires an effort. 
There is a certain art in keeping ourselves happy. In 
this respect, as in others, we require to watch over and 
manage ourselves almost as if we were somebody else.— 
Sir John Lubbock. 


* A hymn sung at the Arlington Street service, celebrating the unveiling of Mr, 
Herbert Adams’s statue of Channing, Boston, June 1, 1903. 
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Nationa, Duties, AND OTHER SERMONS 
AND ADDRESSES. By James Martineau. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00,— 
With such a rich and plentiful harvest al- 
ready garnered, it perhaps had not occurred 
to an interested public that anything more 
was to be expected from the pen of Dr. 
Martineau. Nor was there, indeed, when 
he fell asleep, any novel or striking contri- 
bution to be added to the store of treasures 
which he has given to the world. The old 
mine, however, was not exhausted. There 
were many noble MSS. still left to choose 
from, principally sermons and addresses, 
which had done duty in the Liverpool pas- 
torate and in the later one at Little Port- 
land Street Chapel in London. From these 
Dr. James Drummond has madeé a notable 
selection, which the daughters of the great 
divine have now published in a form to 
match his other collected works. Here 
are the same profound thoughts, the same 
searching religious insights, and the same 
devout trust which “glorifies all earthly 
things,” with which the readers of Marti- 
neau have long been familiar, and all mak- 
ing a priceless aftermath from the gathering 
of one of earth’s greatest minds. The col- 
lection is both more formal and more famil- 
iar in character than the other volumes of 
sermons and addresses which have preceded 
it. Thus in the sermons there is a unity 
of subject which conforms them to a central 
design, while the addresses touch upon 
the more intimate offices which a pastor 
and a professor exercise toward the people 


whom they serve, such as parting, funeral, | 


wedding, and communion occasions. ‘The 
opening discourses on the grounds and duties 
of national unity are enlightening, and show 
how penetrating and pervasive is the spir- 
itual principle which guided all of Marti- 
neau’s adventures in the greater world of 
thought. At home in science, whether 
physical, political, or moral, he here finds 
one law throughout. Discriminating clearly 
between the true deliverance of reason and 
its repression by Rome on the one hand and 
its perversion by a narrow Protestantism on 
the other he shows the profound need of 
moral motives and sanctions in govern- 
‘ment and society, if these are to be more 
than mere compacts for bargaining and 
exchange. If the law is really to command, 
if the State is to reflect its divine origin, 
there must be an ideal, and that the ideal 
of perfect justice which is devoutly ap- 
proached and religiously obeyed. The sec- 
ond grouping of sermons takes the reader 
from practical duties to that inner unity 
which resides in faith, giving him some il- 
luminating pages on the relations of faith 
to exact knowledge, to abstract truth, and 
the supreme obligations of the moral nature. 
Others follow of a more general character, 
all inspiring and all tempting to frequent 
quotation. Here is none of that “living 
unbelief” which induces a false demand for 
historic reconstruction. ‘‘Why go back 
with so much learned reverence, and scrape 
up the soil of centuries for a few old seeds 
and exotic roots to be forced in the hot- 
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bed of our faith’s decay, as if we dwelt in 
a desert where heaven clothes no grass with 
beauty, and permits no trace of life to grow?” 
Such sermons as ‘‘The Sphere and Spirit of 
Faith,” “Christian Resistance and Non- 
resistance,” ‘Influence of the Millenarian 
Doctrine,” ‘The Ascension,’ and 
Life without Sabbath,” could ill be spared 
from religious literature. It is thus a dis- 
tinct though pathetic satisfaction to be 
able to add one more new volume, even if 
it should be the last, to the richly ladened 
shelf where stand the great thinker's works,— 
almost like a parting word flung back from 
that other shore it seems, a final challenge 
to our Christian fortitude and cheer. ‘“‘It 
is only the labor we have for the bread that 
perishes which spends and exhausts our 
strength; the hunger and thirst after good- 
ness, beauty, truth, has nothing in it to 
weary and make us faint. Sleep and Sab- 
baths die together, and they that reach that 
sainted peace shall neither rest nor droop 
again.” 


THE WILL TO BE WELL. By Charles Brodie 
Patterson. New York: Alliance Publishing 
Co.—Mr. Patterson is the editor of the Arena 
and Mind and the author of several books 
which set forth his faith in the New Thought, 
as it is called; that is, he finds in the mind 
of man the dawning of the vital facts that 
the authority of law is resident in his own 
life, and that health, strength, and happi- 
ness, as conditions of mind and body, must 
be made manifest by conscious effort through 
the use of his own spiritual qualities and 
mind faculties. Mr. Patterson first makes 
clear the distinction between New Thought 
and Christian Science. The two agree in 
the conviction of the oneness of life; but 
the believer in Christian Science affirms 
the universe to be an illusion of mortal mind, 
while the believer in New Thought looks 
upon it as the visible word of God. The 
one denies sin, sickness, and death: the 
other recognizes them as conditions to be 
overcome. The one believes in authority, 
the other in the freedom of the individual 
mind. ‘The one organizes its followers and 
founds churches: the other stands for no 
ecclesiastical or theological propaganda, 
but seeks to bring to the minds of people in 
all churches a knowledge of the laws that 
regulate life and will help to bring the king- 
dom of God on earth. Chapters on the 
unity of life, the beauty and joy of living, 
the power of mental influences, the laws of 
health, and others of a similar character, 
lead up to a confident assertion that we are 
in the spring-time of a new age, when sick- 
ness and disease will become things of the 
past and we shall understand the power 
of the spirit and the will of God. 


THe Flower Brautirut. By Clarence 
Moores Weed. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50.—We owe to Japan not only 
many of the finest shrubs and vines that help 
make beauty common in these spring days, 
but also the most artistic flower jars and 
vases. More than that, we owe to them 
a new point of view in our way of looking 
at flowers as decoration, and are learning 
to treat them according to principles of 


~ 
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form and color harmony. Mrs. Thaxter 
studied those laws in her island garden, 
when she respected the individuality of 
her blossoms, and taught her friends the 
beauty of simplicity in arrangement and 
appropriateness of setting. Mr. Weed treats 
the entire subject as an art in itself, not 


to be accepted blindly from other nations, 


however far beyond us they may have 
gone in the application of its laws, but to 
be lovingly studied and adapted to our own 
conditions. Those who love flowers and 
have thought in these lines for themselves 
will especially enjoy the book, and those 
who wish to make their homes more beauti- 
ful will catch something of the author’s 
enthusiasm for this simplest and most ef- 
fective of all means thereto. There are 
fifty-seven illustrations from photographs, 
which would be convincing in themselves. 
The book is handsomely printed and bound. 


THE KINDERGARTEN BUuILDING GIFTS. 
By Elizabeth Harrington and Belle Wood- 
son. St. Louis and Chicago: Sigma Pub- 
lishing Company.—The authors of this book 
are well-known instructors in the Chicago 
Kindergarten College. Miss Harrison has 
written much and wisely, and her talks to 
mothers have done much in extending rea- 
sonable views of home government and 
training. The present writer recalls still 
certain lines of advice heard in such a talk 
more than fifteen years ago. ‘This book is an 
exposition of Froebel’s aim in creating the 
kindergarten play gifts, and is intended 
as a contribution to general educational 
information, as something others than kin- 
dergartners ought to understand and ap- 
preciate. Few who have not made faith- 
ful study of the kindergarten system know 
the far-reaching meaning claimed for the 
games and gifts. They are to bring the 
child through joyous dramatic play to the 
fundamental relationships of family life, 
of society, of the trade world, and, to more 
limited extent, to the meaning of State and 
Church. This book is for serious study, 
and will help others to understand the prin- 
ciples of the kindergarten system. 


Miscellaneous. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. have published a 
guide to modern Boston and its surround- 
ings, including the various historic and other 
landmarks that give Boston its peculiar 
distinction among American cities. It covers 
also such historical places as Lexington, 
Concord, Salem, Marblehead, Plymouth, 
and Gloucester. Excursions to other points 
of interest have been carefully outlined, 
and the book will contain novel features 
and much useful information. It has been 
prepared by Mr. Edwin M. Bacon, the well- 
known writer of descriptive and historical 
books. The book is to be furnished gratis 
to each member of the National Educational 
Association at the first meeting of the com- 
ing convention. A popular edition for the 
public at large as a standard guide to Boston” 
will be put on sale in the book-shops and — 
news-stands. ‘Hott ae 
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The Magazines. 


Two or three of the stories in the June 
number of Sz. Nicholas are suggestive of the 
close of school. The story of “King Arthur 
and his Knights” is continued with some 
thrilling deeds of Sir Pellias. An exciting 
story is that of ‘Capturing a Great Serpent” 
which escaped from his cage at a circus in 
South America. Among the more instruc- 
tive articles is one which describes mounting 
large animals, illustrated from photographs 
which show the entire process, and another 
contains a few very good but simple rules 
to guide the beginner in photography to 
choose views that are worth taking. The 
St. Nicholas League is interesting and in- 
structive, as usual. 


Paul Elder of San Francisco is editor and 
publisher of Impressions Quarterly, a little 
magazine which stands for the expression 


and art. The current June number con- 
tains an article on “Some American Lyrics” 
by Alfred A. Wheeler. Prof. A. T. Murray 
discusses ‘Translations from the Greek 
Drama,’’ and concludes that the English 
student is badly off for available transla- 
tions. He finds that no translation of the 
Prometheus Bound is as satisfactory as Mrs. 
Browning’s, and he commends Browning’s 


transcript from Euripides as of great inter- | 


est and of great value. The new volumes 


entitled The Athenian Drama he considers | 
instalment | 


utterly inadequate. The first 
of an article on ‘“The Building of the Home” 
by Charles Keeler is given in this number. 
It is filled with practical suggestions based 
on common sense, but looking toward beauty. 
Dora Amsden describes the golden era of 
romance and art in Japan, dating from 
1688 to 1703, which the Japanese revere 


as the French do the time of Louis XIV. | 


The poems of the number are by Alfred A. 
Wheeler. 


Literary Notes. 


An intensely interesting article in the series 
on ‘‘The Hetoes of Every-day Life,’’ which 
is running in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
deals with the adventures and heroism of the 
men who fight disease in a great city. It 
appears in the June number. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Golden King liom. tg oe Balfour. $1.50. 
Sees Sanne 
ees sof th reiauor x “Obl Exes Edited by 
"sa Cd e wall roblem. 
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PRAYERS 


By Rev. HORATIO STEBBINS, D.D. 
Price $1.25. Postage 10 cents additional. 
FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


-.. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
g@ Faith” addresses especially those 


“A Livin 


years ago. 
out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 


who are workin; 
“The 
of old systems, seem to have lo 
books aim to d an ideal of 

and lofty. 
keynotes is in such passages as these : — 


all foundations. 
e which is sure, simple, 


be ved. 


“ When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
At the times when you 


lighten a little some other burden. 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
il to show God; 


to mb men, whether they name it or not.’ 
“But perha 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. 
One sound comes always to the ear that is open. 
steady drum-beat of bree? 
a dry rub-a-dub. 
for the whole orchestra of earth an 
you: ‘Do your work,—do 


. Yet listen! 


you home.” 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For fad by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
e 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


.| Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of James FREEMAN CLARKE. 


$1.00. 


Way of Life’ speaks to those who, in the downfall 
Both 


The tone is persuasive and inspiring. he 


oan is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 


for it is the love and kindness of 
an hearts through which the divine reality comes home 


s you tell me that of all the music only 


It is the 
No music in it, perhaps,— only 
Ah, but pa stead ly beat marks the time 

heaven! It says to 
the duty nearest you!’ Keep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
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IS GOING TO CHURCH A DUTY? 


By Rev. Minor J. Savace, D.D. 
4th Series. No. 142. 


Church-going, as an aid toward the deepest 
spiritual culture, is both a duty and a necessity. 
The church the only organization whose sole 
aim is the highest good of the individual and 
of society. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


RELIGION 


By Cuar.es W. Etiot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man, 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSoO- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Please order by Series and Number 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘/The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberai congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Biatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Mud Pies. 


If you could see the pies I make, 
I guess you'd say, ‘‘Oh, what a bake!” 
They are the very nicest pies, 
So smooth and round, the littlest size, 
With scalloped edges, and with plums 
And currants in as big as thumbs. 
I make them of the softest dough, 
And fill and smooth and pat them so; 
Then turn the pie-plate upside down, 
And leave them in the sun to brown. 
And, if they are not thrown away, 
I find them done the very next day, 
As hot and plummy and as hard 
As Bridget makes of flour and lard. 
If you should eat the pies I bake, 
I guess perhaps you’d have an ache! 

— Abbie Farwell Brown. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Day to be Remembered. 


BY E. E. M. 


It was the 16th of June, 1825, and Bos- 
ton was alive with excitement. 

“Hurrah for Lafayette!” shouted John 
Davis, as he rushed in to supper that after- 
noon. ‘‘Hurrah for Lafayette! Hurrah for 
Bunker Hill! Hurrah forthe general! I saw 
him when he rode away from the State 
House. Come, brighten up, Daniel.’ And 
he turned to the bound boy, who had stopped 
with the supper plates in his hands to listen 
to the news. ‘‘It’s going to be a great day 
to-morrow.” 

“Hurry up, Daniel,” came an impatient 
voice from the kitchen. ‘‘I’m just making 
the milk toast. Is the table set?” 

So Daniel went on setting the table, while 
John told him how the great general looked, 
who had returned again to the country he 
helped set free fifty years before, and who 
on the morrow would lay the corner-stone 
of a great monument to be erected over on 
Bunker Hill. 

“My grandfather was at Bunker Hill,” 
said Daniel, proudly., ‘‘And once Lafayette 
spoke to him, just before the battle of 
Brandywine, where he was wounded. If 
grandfather hadn’t a-died, he’d been at the 
celebration to-morrow, a-sitting with the 
survivors, and as good as the best of them.” 

“Too bad,” said John, sympathetically; 
“and he’d have got a special badge of honor 
to wear all day long, too. The survivors 
all get them. Maybe he’d have given it to 
you.” 

“JT know he would. And, if he’d lived, 
I guess I wouldn’t have been bound out, 
either.” 

“Come, don’t stop to gossip, boys,’”’ broke 
in again the voice of John’s mother. ‘Sup- 
per’s ready. Daniel, you just run and 
fetch the butter.” 

There was work for both John and Daniel 
again when supper was over; but Daniel 
went at it with a joyful heart, rejoicing that 
on the morrow he was to have one of his 
rare holidays. His father and mother both 
died when he was a little fellow, and he had 
been brought up by his grandfather. Only 
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the year before he, too, had died, leaving 
Daniel almost unprotected, with no near 
relatives. So he had been bound out for a 
term of years, and found a home with the 
Davises. Forthe most part he was happy, 
though he often cried with longing for the 
dear old grandfather, or fretted under his 
unaccustomed duties in the house or garden. 

The 17th dawned clear and cloudless with 
delicious breezes, sweet with the fragrance of 
new-mown hay, even in the city. Showers 
had laid the dust, and never was a more per- 
fect day in any country or at any time. 
Boston was a little town then, but for once 
it was crowded with people. “Everything 
that has wheels and everything which has 
legs used them to get to Boston,’’ said an old 
stage-driver of the town. 

A brilliant procession was to accompany 
Lafayette and the veteran survivors of the 
famous battle fifty years before from the new 
club-house at the head of Park Street over 
to the heights of Charlestown,—soldiers with- 
out number, Masons with their white aprons 
and blue scarfs and banners, officers high 
in the civic service, representatives of the 
Commonwealth, dignitaries of all kinds! 
Then the thunder of cannon, the waving of 
flags, the fluttering of handkerchiefs, the 
shouting of enthusiastic multitudes, crowded 
together along the streets or grouped in the 
windows of houses, stores, even churches! 
Small boys were to hold carnival and cheer 
themselves hoarse. School-children were to 
be marshalled in double lines on the Com- 
mon, each wearing a silken badge with the 
picture of Lafayette on it; and, as he passed 
through their ranks, they were to sing a song 
with the joyous refrain, ‘‘Welcome, wel- 
come, Lafayette.’ Oh, that was a great 
day! 

Before the important hour arrived, how- 
ever, tragic events were conspiring to break 
the heart of one small boy. John Davis 
had gone long before, and Daniel was just 
bringing in his last armful of wood before 
he should be off, too, when Mrs. Davis’s 
sister drove up from Dorchester in a two- 
wheeled chaise with her husband. Mrs. 
Davis snatched off her apron, and ran out 
to greet her. 

“We're going over to Charlestown early, 
so as to get good seats, where we can hear 
Webster’s oration,’ said the sister, eagerly. 
“T had to stop to tell you about mother. 
Nothing would do but she must come into 
town, to see the crowds, if nothing else, and 
Deacon Jefferson’s folks are bringing her. 
We'll stop for her to-night when we come 
back.” 

“Why, I was going to lock up the house,” 
said Mrs. Davis, hesitatingly. 

“T don’t see how you can,’’ said the sister. 
“‘Mother’s tired out so easily, and she may 
come here any time. Can’t Daniel stay in 
and keep the house? He’s young, and he 
can see things all his life.” 

Daniel’s heart sank as he overheard the 
words from the front window where he was 
watching. ; 

There, that was the tragedy; for so it was 
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settled, and not otherwise, though Mrs. 
Davis said regretfully, as she went off with 
her husband and little Rachel half an hour 
later: “I’m downright sorry, Daniel, but 
somebody must be here if mother comes, 
and stay with her till I get back. Make her 
a cup of tea. I wouldn’t go myself, only 
I saw Lafayette when he was here before, 
and I feel as if I must see him again, and 
this is my last chance.’ 

“Yes,” thought Daniel, bitterly, ‘‘and it’s 
my only chance. And my grandfather was 
at Bunker Hill, too, and Lafayette spoke 
to him once just before the battle of Brandy- 
wine, where he was wounded. I’ve got a 
right to see Lafayette.” And he sat down 
on the front steps, and cried. 

Mrs. Davis never guessed what a raging 
little rebel she had left behind her, stirred 
by a sense of injustice as keen and vivid as 
that which had animated his grandfather 
fifty years before. He had shown himself so 


biddable and even timid that no one under- 


stood the real strength of his feeling. 

While his head was still in a whirl of angry 
disappointment, Sam Dinsmore came along 
and hailed him. 

“Hii, Daniel, what you here for? I tore 
a great jag in my breeches, and had to run 
home and change ’em. Got on my Sunday 
best now. Don’t know what marm’ll say.” 

Daniel told him in half a minute of the 
orders he had received, and his growing 
spirit of rebellion received sudden encour- 
agement. ‘Oh, come on!” said Sam. ‘‘The 
old lady won’t come. She wouldn’t be hired 
to miss any of it. Why, I saw old women out 
there who haven’t walked for ten years, all 
vowing they will see Lafayette or die. She’s 
safe not to come.” 

“That’s so,” assented Daniel, ardently. 
‘And I’ve a right to go. My grandfather 
fought at Bunker Hill, and he spoke with 
Lafayette once, too. I’ve got to go.” And 
go he did. 

When the front door was fairly shut be- 
hind him, Daniel gave himself up to the 
day with-untiring energy. His conscience 
was fairly quiet. He recalled Mrs. Davis's 
promise, given weeks before, that he should 
have this day free. He felt in his pocket 
for the shilling he had been allowed to earn 
by extra work, that he might have money to 
spend for gingerbread, like the other boys. 
He reproached himself for not having claimed 
his rights at the proper time. 

He and Sam were too late to gain their 
places with the school-children on the Com- 
mon; but they watched the procession and 
cheered Lafayette, as it took its way toward 
Bunker Hill. ‘They followed it as only boys 
can. They saw the corner-stone laid with 
Masonic honors, and then they raced across 
to the other side of the hill where seats had 
been put up for the other exercises. They 
saw Lafayette refuse the seat offered him 
in the pavilion prepared for distinguished 
guests, and take his place with the Revolu- 
tionary veterans, unsheltered from the sun. 
They saw the venerable chaplain, who had 
spoken the few words of prayer before the 


see 


; 
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battle, chaplain then of Prescott’s regiment, 
rise in his place to pray again on that same 
hill. They could not hear his words, but 
they joined in the singing of Pierpont’s 
hymn to the tune of ‘Old Hundred,” al- 
though they had no copy of it, and were 
obliged to sing the words of the doxology 
over and over instead. They saw Webster 
come forward magnificently for his great 
speech; but then, as they could not hear, 
they bought their gingerbread, and sat down 
to eat it with more satisfaction than fell to 
the lot of some of the four thousand guests 
who struggled later in the large tent above for 
their share of the banquet. 

Tired, but still good-natured, the weary 
crowd took its way back to Boston; and it 
was then that the most exciting event of the 
day crowned Daniel’s experience. He had 
been separated from Sam in the confusion 
that followed the general breaking up, and 
he was plodding homeward, remembering 
almost for the first time that he would prob- 
ably have to take a whipping before he went 
supperless to bed. 

He heard a shouting immediately behind 
him and turned. Guards were trying to 
open a way through the narrow crowded 
street for three carriages in which sat, 
evidently, persons of importance. People 
pressed to the edge of the sidewalk, Daniel 
in the very front; and then (O rare good 
fortune!) the foremost carriage was brought 
to a halt directly in front of him. 

Daniel saw the tall, stately figure of 
Lafayette, looking surprisingly young in 
his brown wig. He hesitated not a minute, 
but threw himself forward, lifted his cap 
with a thin little hand, and said in a clear, 
eager voice, his dark eyes looking adoringly 
at the general :-— 

“My grandfather was at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and once you spoke to him, 
just before the battle of Brandywine; and, 
if he hadn’t died last year, he’d have been 
among the survivors and worn a badge.” 

Lafayette leaned forward, and said with 
the French accent that charmed his American 
friends: “I thank you for telling me, my 
little man. I congratulate you on your 
grandfather. Here,”—and then he spoke 
a few words hastily to one of Gov, Lincoln's 
aids, who was on horseback, close by the 
carriage, and who took something from his 
pocket and handed it to the general,—“‘here, 
take this in his memory.” 

It was all over in a minute. The way was 
opened, the horses dashed ahead, Lafayette 
disappeared, and Daniel was left staring at 
the silken badge in his hand, 

He had intended to stay out all the even- 
ing, so that he might not miss a glimpse of 
the reception given by Mr. and Mrs. Webster 
to the hero. Summer Street, where they 
lived, was to be illuminated, a fine orchestra 
was to be stationed outside, and workmen 
had been busy cutting a passage through 
‘the brick walls between the Webster house 
and Col. Thorndike’s, that there might be 
‘room for the many guests. It would be a 
great sight. ‘i ; 


‘ 
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Now, however, he felt differently. He 


had no wish but to go home quietly, take 


his punishment like a man, and get some- 
where alone where he could look at the badge, 
say over to himself every word the great 
man had uttered, and recall every line in 
the face that had smiled on him. 

Daniel’s good fortune followed him home, 
however. To his unutterable amazement 
he found not even a scolding awaiting him, 
but only a welcome. It was not an eager, 
overflowing welcome, such as grown people 
might give a boy in these days of less re- 
straint, but still a welcome. 

“You'd better hurry up and do your 
chores, Daniel,” said Mrs. Davis, not un- 
kindly, ‘‘and then come and help me a bit 
about supper.” 

As he turned and went out of the room, 
she drew a long breath, and said, half as if 
relieved and half as if she were a bit ashamed 
of her feeling :— 

“Tl own up, I’m glad he’s had the day. 
He’d earned it, and it’s troubled me all day 
that I made him stay at home with every- 
body else out. Why, even mother didn’t 
get back till after I did. But I guess we'll 
all be tired enough to go to sleep to-night.” 

Sure enough, they all were. 


The Home-made Ball. 


Two grown-up boys of sixty were stand- 
ing in front of a window in which were dis- 
played all sorts of games and sporting goods. 
There were several boxes full of baseballs, 
which ranged in price from ten cents to a 
dollar and a half. 

“Our young fellows have too much of their 
fun ready made for them,” said one. ‘“‘Look 
at those baseballs which my young gentle- 
man of ten or fifteen, with his allowance of 
several thousand dollars a week,’’—the other 
grinned,—‘“more or less, buys by the dozen, 
throws around and loses. 1 doubt if he has 
so good a time as I did. Ever make a base- 
ball?” 

“Hundreds of *em. Hundreds of ’em. 
Do you remember how we used to watch for 
old rubber boots, so we could use the heels?” 

“Yes, indeed! Real rubber they were 
then, too. Madea fine core. If you didn’t 
start with a good core, the other fellow’s ball 
would bounce higher. A fellow was pretty 
poor stuff that couldn’t bounce his ball over 
the shed.” 

“And mother used to give us the yarn. 
That never seemed extravagant to her, al- 
though maybe she objected if we spent a 
nickel for candy.” 

“T used to get enough yarn to make a ball 
from my old aunt Emma, as pay for holding 
five skeins,”’ 

“Did you put hard twine on the outside 
before you put on the cover?” 

“Yes, fine, hard twine or small fish-line. 
That was a little more expensive, but—well, 
I made great balls!” 

“So did I. My brother taught me to cut 
the cover from old boot tops, quarters, you 
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know,—pieces shaped like pieces of orange 
peel.” 

“Yes, I’ve made ’em that way, too; but 
sometimes we cut the leather in two dumb- 
bell-shaped pieces, like those balls in the 
window there. Then we sewed ’em with 
waxed thread.” 

“Say, I’m going to teach that boy of mine 
to make a baseball. There are some things 
absolutely necessary to a liberal education. 
Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye! I suppose I shall see you at 
the directors’ meeting at four?” 


How Barnum ate the Apple. 


Barnum, the famous showman, was very 
fond of children, and one of his favorite 
little tricks for amusing them was played 
with an apple. It is so very simple that 
it hardly deserves the name of trick, as that 
term is used by magicians and jugglers; 
but it always raised a laugh among Bar- 
num’s little friends, and it will do the same 
among yours. 

All you have to do is to place an apple 
on the table, and over it put your hat. 
Barnum would sometimes put the apple 
on his head, and then put his hat on, saying: 

“Now I will eat that apple without tak- 
ing off my hat or even touching it.” 

Then, having mumbled some ‘magical’ 
words, he would say,— 

“One of you had better see if the apple 
is gone,” 

And, when one of the children lifted the 
showman’s hat, he quietly took the apple 
and began to eat it, which he did, you see, 
without touching his hat; for somebody 
took the hat off for him. 


The Order of the Fly. 


One of the usual methods in which a king 
nowadays signifies approval of good work 
or distinguished service is to confer upon 
the doer of it some order or other. This 
is not a modern custom. It prevailed 
among the ancient Egyptians,—so true is 
it that there is nothing new under the sun. 
The old Egyptians had a military order 
called the ‘Order of the Fly.” Flies in 
Africa are like flies elsewhere, only very 
much more so. ‘They tease and worry poor 
human beings almost out of their wits. 
Driven away, they come back to precisely 
the same nose or bald head. ‘This habit 
of theirs had caught the notice of the Egyp- 
tians, who thought that in this respect a 
fly was like a good general, who, no matter 
how badly or how often beaten, always re- 
turned to the attack. So they decorated 
their great generals with this order,—a 
golden chain, from which at various points 
were suspended flies of gold, four inches wide 
across the closed wings. 
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Good News. 
Life. 


O God! 
How beautiful it is to live! To breathe 
Air which is life and sweetness, and to feel 
Warm air breathe on me; 
To breathe in fragrance—what? I do not know, 
But that it is all sweetness! 
To hear a thousand songs and rustling sounds, 
I know not what, 
But that they are all music! 
To see unnumbered shades of color pass, 
Changing in shade and color as I look, 
Unnumbered forms as well, which pass and change, 
And all in harmony, soft, tender, beautiful,— 
And to enjoy all these the while I live! 
How beautiful it is to be so strong, 
Yet need not to be sjrong! 
Ready to sleep if need were, 
Yet not to sleep. 
Willing to eat and drink if there were need, 
And yet to need not drink or meat! 
O.God! 
How beautiful it is to live in health! 


The Mohonk Conference. 


The last week of May called together at 
Lake Mohonk, by the cordial invitation of 
Mr. Smiley, a large conference in the interest 
of arbitration. People use this word very 
loosely. Some people use it when they have 
nothing else to say, because they have nothing 
else to say, and without quite knowing what 
they mean; but in the affairs of nations it is 
beginning to have a definite and intelligible 
significance. People begin to understand 
that there is a possible, practicable alterna- 
tive to war; and, as no merchant now collects 
a debt by sending half a dozen porters to 
bring away from his debtor’s warehouse 
enough floor or grain to pay the debt, as a 
man goes into the courts if he can collect his 
money in no other way, so intelligent men 
who think about the future are satisfied that 
nations may settle their disputes by courts 
of arbitration. One great central tribunal 
has been established which we call the Tri- 
bunal of The Hague. 

But customs do not easily change, and 
language does not change itself at once. 
School-boys and school-girls take the im- 
pression from the books they study that 
heroism and patriotism are principally mat- 
ters of battlefields. People who write for 
newspapers and make addresses still speak 
of the “dread arbitrament of war,” as if the 
arbitrament were not in itself always peace- 
ful and something which follows war. 

The conference at Mohonk is called, year 
by year, in the hope of awakening practical 
men of the country to think and to act on 
the twentieth-century lines instead of letting 
the world drift without their thinking and 
without their acting; for the twentieth cen- 
tury has a great deal to do in such matters. 
The world is already made one world so far 
as telegraph and telephone can make it one. 
But it must be made one also so that its 
crowded Belgiums may scatter its popula- 
tions upon what are now deserts, so that its 
abundant harvests may feed its starving 
Indians, so that its hunted Jews may live 
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in peace under some vine or fig-tree where 
no one shall make them afraid. The world 
is to be taught that its weapons of war be- 
come useless in thirty years after they are 
invented, so that the money spent upon 
them might as well be thrown into the sea. 
Indeed, for five people out of six in the world 
of America it is necessary to tell them, for 
instance, that there is a Hague Tribunal, 
that it has already decided important cases, 
and that many more cases of controversy 
have been decided because the parties did 
not dare bring them into court. This is as in 
practical life: nine cases between man and 
man are decided outside the court-room for 
one which is brought before judge and jury. 

Such conferences have especial interest, 
because it seems as if they were the beginning 
of government by experts,—the system of 
government illustrated by Mr. Bellamy in 
his great novel. There is now more govern- 
ment by experts than people choose to re- 
member. It is evidently quite practicable 
to bring together large ‘“‘commissions,” you 
may say, which shall take in hand each its) 
special business. If this commission agrees 
with substantial unanimity on important 
legislation, the recommendations of such a 
commission find its way into legislation. It 
is a good thing, therefore, to bring together 
such men as Gen. John W. Foster, as Judge 
Penfield, as Walter Logan, as Daniel Gilman, 
as Frederic Holls, as Andrew White and Seth 
Low, who from their own experience and 
personal study know how great courts of 
arbitration can act. If those seven men 
could meet in one room for a week, and draw 
up a set of suggestions to the government 
with regard to the operation of The Hague 
Tribunal, the committees on foreign relations 
of Congress would adopt those suggestions 
and carry them out. In this particular case, 
as it happens, several of the gentlemen named 
were present at Lake Mohonk; and we are 
the wiser and the country is better off because 
they had the opportunity to make such sug- 
gestions in private or in public. 

There is a minor advantage, but it is an 
advantage, that a much larger number of the 
persons who meet, go back to their several 
homes encouraged in the discharge of the 
great personal duty, which is to compel the 
men of affairs of the country to take up ar- 
bitration and to insist upon it. The men 
of affairs and the women of sense in the coun- 
try can do a great deal, not simply in. ele- 
vating public sentiment, but in making public 
sentiment declare itself. Simply, we do not 
mean to have the boys of the next generation 
die in battle for the purpose of giving ‘‘some 
famous victory” as a subject for some future 


‘lyric: simply, we do not mean to have in- 


vention and industry and commerce—say 
simply, the life of nations—-set back by un- 
necessary war. This means not simply the 
conversion of a few Andrew Whites and Seth 
Lows to the great change in history: it means 
that schools and churches, school-books and 
pulpits, holidays and anniversaries, shall be 
adapted to the new civilization. 

The ninth conference gave some admirable 
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“testimonies,” as the Friends would say, in 
these lines. The danger of such an occasion 
is that people want to hear other people speak 
without caring a great deal what they say; 
as a man goes into Chickering’s warehouse 
and tries twenty pianos, not so much that 
at the moment he wants to hear Chopin, 
Schumann, as because he wants to know 
what the tone of each of those instruments 
is. These conferences have in that way their 
share of people, of speakers, who know noth- 
ing about arbitration, and who do not care 
for it a great deal. But, on the other hand, 
we had such speakers as the president, Gen. 
Foster, as the careful students of the whole 
subjects, Mr. Trueblood, Mr. Mead, Mr. 
Everett Wheeler, Dr. Bracq, who could and 
did add to the permanent literature of the 
subject. Then we had such speakers as 
Rev. Everett Burr, Dr. Faunce, Dr. Brown 


of the Union Seminary, Josiah Strong, and 


the Japanese consul-general, Mr. Uchida, 
who do not speak without subsoiling; that 
is, in this case they brought the subjects of 
the conference into new points of view by 
suggesting new motives, new methods for 
carrying outitspurpose. Iwas not fortunate 
enough to hear all the speakers, but I can 
say of those whom I have named that they 
fully justified the plan of what I have called 
“government by experts.” Mr. Edwin Ginn, 
Mr. Higgins of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr, Frank Coombs with his large Congres- 
sional experience, and Mr, Perry of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly made practical suggestions which 
will certainly be of value to the executive 
committee, 

What is now proposed is the propaganda, 
if one. may call it so, which shall show even 
school-boys and school-girls what universal 
arbitration means, and in a way what can 
be done to insure it. Such a propaganda 
can also make business men understand, 
what one in a hundred seems to understand 
now, that war can be prevented, and that it 
is worth their while as a matter of business 
to prevent it. Such a propaganda would 
gradually change the habit of literature and 
of authors, who would find out that to the 
real man of genius the victories of peace are 
better worth effort than the victories of war. 
Such a propaganda might affect public opin- 
ion so far that the new Peace Department, 
which we have established at Washington, 
should be recognized as a department of 
more importance than the old War Depart- 
ment, as it sells its. old weapons. 

In the advance of such a propaganda it 
is proposed to form in the largest cities asso- 
ciations of men who believe in arbitration, 
who may circulate documents, hold public 
ineetings, and in whateyer way uphold the 
public sentiment. Such a commission has 
existed im Massachusetts ever since The 


Hague Convention .was summoned by the 


emperor of Russia. Conversation among 


‘the gentlemen present at Lake Mohonk 


seemed to show that it is advisable now to 
form similar commissions wherever there is 
a.large city for the central, bureau, and to 
begin with such commissions in New York, 


* Waders 
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‘Pennsylvania, Baltimore, ‘carga ‘St. Louis, 
and San Francisco. 


America is recognizing by the authority of 


from Canada to Patagonia. 


soon present to us his report on the parts 
which the several nations propose to take in 
this great enterprise. ‘The United States is 
the nation more interested than any of the 
rest, and it must not be laggard in carrying 
the well-laid plans of the engineers into effect. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 


Early English Bibles. 


Two gentlemen very well fitted for the 
work have undertalen to fill a gap in the 
library of Harvard College which ought not 
to have existed. That is to say, they are 
bringing together a collection of the early 
English Bibles from the time when such 
Bibles began up to comparatively recent 
periods. 

_ This is no matter of curiosity merely. The 
subject is one which demands scholarly at- 
tention. And, if there is a place in the world 
where a complete collection of the various 
editions should be found, it is in the College 
Library. 

But this means money, and, before the 
work can be even begun with any satisfac- 
tion, persons who are interested in the his- 
¢ tory of religion in England and America must 
7 contribute a thousand dollars to carry it on. 
I am quite sure that among the readers of 
the Kegister there aye those who will be glad 
to contribute to such a fund. 


Correspondence. 


This note is so interesting to me that I 
venture to print it to ask advice from other 
apa ame who are situated in the same way. 

EB. E. H. 

If it is not presuming too much, may I 
trouble you to give me a little help in the 
way of advice? I am a Unitarian in a sub- 
urb where there is no church of a liberal de- 
nomination, and, while I am willing to attend 
the Presbyterian church and listen to a cult- 
ured, broad-minded minister as they happen 
to have here, I am not willing to put my 

“children in an “orthodox” Stunday-school. 
- The older one is about four, and I am anxious 
to have her begin the proper sort of religious 
education. Can you tell me of any really 
good books on the subject that would help 

me to teach her? So far as I have seen, Uni- 
: buh children are lamentably deficient in 

: ly knowledge of the Bible, and are sure to 
"gret this ignorance so soon as they realize 
it. eae feeling this lack in my own educa- 
toi insure my own children against 
v them the beauties of the Bible, 
\ lways from : a liberal standpoint. 
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The duty immediately next our hands in 


Congress what the two Pan-American Con- 
gresses have set on foot, the important work 
of a continental railway which shall extend 
Mr. Pepper of 
the International commission on this subject. 
is already at work in South America, and will 
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Che Anniversaries. 


| Our Opportunities and Obligations. 


so BY REV. F. V. HAWLBY. 


I was delighted with the expression which 


was made here of the family relation, which 


I for one at least have been able to feel; and, 
in consequence of that, I may be pardoned 
for giving you a little personal reminiscence. 
I call myself Unitarian, not because I was 
born into that faith or reared in it, but be- 
cause it seemed to me the only church which 
was quite willing to take in such a person 
as I am without any apparent doubt or res- 
ervation. I tried to be, and was called, an 
orthodox minister; but there came a time 
when I felt I must either leave the ministry 
or lose my honesty, and so I left. And, 
when the clubs in that bigoted country town 
had been plying thick and fast, and while 
one could scarcely see the real relation of 
things through the dust and confusion, there 
came to me one day a letter which I shall 
never forget. I can see it now with my 
eyes shut. It told of a meeting to be held 
in that State to which I, with the people 
who had followed me out into this wilder- 
ness of ‘‘infidelity” and ‘‘atheism,’’ were all 
cordially invited. I wish you could have 
seen the tears trickling down the cheeks of 
that faithful band of followers when they 
asked me to read it once more. And they 
said, Here apparently is a whole association 
of people who are not afraid of our Mr. 
Hawley, but who have welcomed him to 
fellowship, and who ask the rest of us to 
come along with him. It was a red-letter 
day, I tell you, in the history of that inde- 
pendent People’s Church, as we called it. 
Later I was asked to preach in a Unitarian 
church some miles away, and I said to the 
Unitarians frankly: I never before stood 
in a Unitarian pulpit, and I do not even 
know that I am Unitarian. I don’t know 
what I am: I am just myself. And they 
said to me: We want you to talk to us, and 
we do not ask that you shall believe just 
what we believe. We want the privilege 
to believe what we can, what our little minds 
can grasp about gods and bibles and heavens 
and hells, and all those things. All that 
we ask of you is to give us the highest vision 
of your soul. And, if at any time we feel 
that you are obscuring the way of life, we 
will tell you so, and will ask you to go away. 
And I said, Thank you, that is what I broke 
away from the old church for, that I might 
be free; and, if I shall ever feel that. your 
Unitarianism is tying me or hampering my 
intellectual or spiritual growth, I will go 
away. That is the only contract we ever 
had. From that time on I have been glad, 
almost proud, to call myself a Unitarian. 
Soon after going into my first parish, I 
followed the Salvation Army one night, with 
its big drum, cornet, and loud singing. And, 
as I stood and listened, I was much inter- 
ested as I looked into those hungry faces be- 
neath the torches. But, oh, what they got 
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to satisfy that hunger of the soul,—all about 
blood and sulphur and getting ready to go 
somewhere after they were dead! I felt 
as I never did before, and I came near ask- 
ing permission to give them a talk about 
cleanliness and honesty and industry and 
sobriety. But I went home to think and 
think and think; and in a few days I asked 
for a meeting of my trustees, and told them 
what was on my heart and what I wanted 
to do about it. I knew the people I wanted 
to reach would not come to our church; but 
I hired the new opera house for a month, and 
a good orchestra, and announced that there 
would be preaching there. And the people 
came. It wasa revelation tome. Of course 
some came because it was a free show, and 
they could see the new opera house without 
paying anything, and some came for the 
music. But all sorts of people were there,— 
people of culture and wealth and refinement 
as well as poor people; and every Sunday 
night we turned away five or six hundred 
because there was not even standing room. 
Don’t tell me, then, that our gospel is simply 
for the post-graduates. There was no sensa- 
tionalism about it. I grant you that I did 
not discourse to them on the religion of 
Browning’s poetry, because, while I love 
Browning very much and really read him 
a good deal, I am conscious that the average 
men, even in Boston, can’t get a great deal 
of juice out of ‘“The Ring and the Book.” 
What I gave to those people was the very 
core of our gospel. I told those people, 
as best I knew how, that I had come to feel 
that the great force that is at work in the 
world is the love of God, and that that force 
could not have made such a blunder as to 
have made anything bad; that the great 
thing for us to do was to put ourselves in 
harmony with the law of love, and then we 
should find health and happiness and peace. 
And that is the great message for which the 
aching heart and brain of the world is crying 
to-day. That seems to me the very centre 
of Unitarianism, and I believe it can be ap- 
plied to the masses of men if we will pay the 
price. And I donot referto money. Money 
is a good thing. When I see the power it 
has, I am not surprised that we try to get 
a little more of it, and it is just that we should. 
But, when we spend not money only, or 
chiefly, but when we spend our heart’s blood 
freely for truth’s sake and for love’s sake, 
then we shall reach the people. We are 
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not willing to pay the price because we still 
have more or less of the spirit which issues 
the Index purgatorius. We are not quite 
willing to pay the price for what we want. 
If we were, we could not voice the things we 
might accomplish. If we had even fifty 
people who would stand shoulder to shoulder, 
who would work in love and co-operation, we 
should have a power that would outweigh 
anything on the globe. Between the ex- 
tremes of those who are slaves to pots and 
pans and cut glass and draperies, being owned 
by them and slaves to them, and those at 
the other extreme who spend their time 
in philosophizing about the eternal, the 
human soul has been groping for a place of 
poise. None of the nations of the world 
have found that yet; but we are all groping 
for it, and it is a splendid pursuit. 

My message is this: that it is our blessed 
opportunity not to destroy, but always to 
build; not to hate, but always to love; never 
to retaliate, even to the meanest, but always 
to forgive. I know how difficult it is, our 
vision is so limited. 

Last week I heard a man say that Unita- 
rianism is the transfiguration of modern 
culture. We love culture. I would not 
belittle it. I am proud to think that the 
fathers of American literature were Unita- 
rians, broad and beautiful and sweet in 
spirit; but I could not help thinking, while 
he was talking, of the poor people in the 
cheap theatres of Chicago, ignorant, half- 
drunken, who yet revere goodness. I re- 
membered how, when lust and violence are 
overcome, and sweetness and purity and 
innocence are triumphant in the play, the 
mighty applause seems to rock the roof, 
because evil is worsted. You cannot, in 
the lowest playhouse in the world, find the 
people applauding because evil has con- 
quered. No: even there is the rudiment 
of some divine force working itself out toward 
the highest and holiest expression of ideal- 
ism which we call religion. 

The essence of all religions is one. What 
we want is to change the undesirable into 
the more desirable. Last winter, when I was 
in New Orleans, I went into an old cathedral 
in the French quarter, and in the dim 
religious light, with crucifixes and pictures 
around me, I tried to drink in the meaning 
of it all. And I saw, kneeling on the cold 
stones, an old man, with pain and anxiety 
on his face, which was pressed against his 
tottering old staff. He was looking devoutly 
at the crucifix, and murmuring his prayers. 
If I had not been afraid of interrupting his 
devotions, I would have gone and knelt 
beside him, and put my arms around him 
and whispered: Dear old man, I know what 
ails you; for I have had it, too. We are 
worshippers together in the great temple 
of humanity, and you have a right to hold 
up your face when you go out, and as much 
right as I to the thrill of gladness that 
trembles in the heart when we have made 
high and new resolves. 

It is, after all, because I believe Unitarian- 
ism to be this expression of the catholic 
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church of humanity that I am proud to be 
here to-day. May the time soon come 
when no word of bitter criticism, no harsh- 
ness or ridicule, shall fall from the lips of any 
disciple who speaks in the name of Unitarian- 
ism. 

In a word, it is our “opportunity” and 
“privilege” to be capacious and kind. 

Now that we have come to recognize the 
great truth that there can never more be 
a Unitarian “‘orthodoxy” or ‘‘heterodoxy,” 
the next step ought to enable us to see that 
there should be no seclusion or exclusion 
anywhere in the great circle of religion. Dis- 
honesty and unkindness shall one day be 
the only “‘heresies,” lack of consideration 
and sympathy the only ‘‘infidelity.” 

When that time comes, we shall know 
and feel that it is beneath the great rainbow 
arch of love that heroes live and labor. 
Their power to do and dare, to bear and 
suffer, is born of love immortal. Great 
is this royal power, and grander still must 
ever grow all power evoked by love. This 
is the sure foundation of our united strength. 


The Work in Colorado. 


BY REV. DAVID UTTER. 


The plains west of the Mississippi rise 
gradually till Denver stands a mile high. 
From there on the land lines up against the 
range of mountains, which by the streams 
is made very fertile. That is one of the main 
causes of the prosperity of the Denver 
region. The mines are another source of 
wealth, but mining seems not to make great 
or prosperous cities. ‘The man who makes 
money by mining builds palaces, and goes 
away and leaves them; and they are too 
costly for any one else to buy. But the 
fertility of the soil brings prosperity. Along 
this fertile strip we have five Unitarian 
churches, counting the one in Denver, which 
is thirty-two years old. The one farthest 
north is at Fort Collins. It was organized 
by Mr. Faulkner, a Universalist, four or five 
years ago. After they got old enough to 
vote, they voted to be Unitarian, and he 
came into the fold with them; but he did 
not stay as long as it has. It is a very 
promising little movement. The agricult- 
ural college is there. ‘The minister is Rev. 
Frank Gifford from Massachusetts. Six 
of the professors of the college are attendants 
in the church. The women of the society 
have raised $700 toward a church. 

The next place is Greeley. It is the most 
prosperous place in Colorado. A man can 
buy a farm there for $200 an acre, and pay 
for it in four years, if he has luck. The 
church is one of the most independent in the 
Unitarian body. They take care of them- 
selves, and own their own building. Colo- 
rado has had a reputation for church wreck- 
ing, but no one has been able to wreck the 
church in Greeley. They are ambitious. 
They want a $3,000 man, and they pay him 
$900 a year, and another hundred if they 
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can get it! They have for a minister Mr. 
Elliott, and they like him very much. 

The next place is Colorado Springs. The 
present minister is Mr. and Mrs. Scott. Mrs. 
Scott attends to the social science depart- 
ment, to the Unity Club, and is in every 
sense a helpmeet for her husband, who is 
an able, vigorous young man. 

The next place is Pueblo. They are on 
the point of buying for $7,000 a corner lot 
for a church and a parsonage. It is a good 
purchase, and we are going to help them 
buy it. Pueblo is the second city in size 
in Colorado, and has a great future before 
it, with its factories and its coal and iron 
industries. The Unitarian church is planted 
there just in time. It is going to grow, and 
we must chip in and help them in the day 
of small things. 

I want to speak also of the work of Stephen 
Peebles,—saint and hermit and farmer,— 
who goes about preaching to from three to 
seventy-five sometimes. They pay his ex- 
penses. Some of the Alliances help, and he 
preaches to all who will listen. His preach- 
ing has the true Emersonian quality. He 
is a philosopher in disguise and a saint by 
nature and a wonderfully interesting man. 
He is doing good. He always converts his 
hearers, and then he sends them to me, and 
they become members of my church or of 
a church somewhere else. He preaches in 
country places. If you hear of him, send 
him a dollar. He can be trusted with it 

Before going to Colorado, I worked five 
years in Salt Lake City, and I wish to bear 
testimony to the good work which Mr. Fish 
is doing there. 

It seems more necessary in the West than 
here that a man command his audiences by 
interesting people to come to church; but 
the work is full of promise, and I truly think 


it will pay back all that is expended upon 


it. We are working for posterity as well as 
for the present. The five or six churches 
of which I have spoken will furnish the acorns 
for the great growth in the years to come. 


The Art of Misunderstanding- 


The sudden discovery that Emerson was, 
after all, an orthodox Trinitarian, has been 
going the rounds of the press, An utter blun- 
der, of course, it appears to have been based 
on a misunderstood remark of Emerson’s 
son, that his father always believed in ‘the 
trinity of truth, beauty, and goodness.” To 
all who knew anything at first hand of Em- 
erson’s religious conceptions, this wresting 
of a chance word about him must have been 
sufficiently amusing. The author of the 
Divinity School Address,—the man who 
sometimes said of the Deity, with the deep- 
est reverence, “I prefer to speak of It,’— 
his startling transformation into an implicit 
believer in the Athanasian Creed was a little 
too much, ~ , 

It had its origin, however, in a well-known 
trait of human nature, when affected by 
theology. Talk about the theological hate! 
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There is a theological credulity which some- 
times takes the form of an all-embracing 
charity. People do not like to admit that 
a good man can have held really lax views. 
They will think not only twice, but a hundred 
times, before damning him. Hence we 
have the modern capacious heaven in which 
room is made for Plato and Socrates as un- 
conscious Christians, as for Marcus Aurelius 
and other good “heathen.” Instead of 
making of their virtues only “splendid vices,” 
as Saint Augustine would have done, the 
fashion is nowadays to read into their good 
deeds a blind groping after Christian truth, 
on the strength of which we may hope that 
they were saved. It was in something of 
this spirit that Emerson was so easily believed 
to be a Trinitarian—New York Evening 
Post. 


Is the Drunkard a Criminal or an 
Invalid >? * 


On one side we have laws “black-listing” 
and punishing habitual ‘‘hard drinkers,” 
on the other we have a new line of treat- 
ment of the drink habit as a serious disease. 
The ‘‘consensus of the competent,” in this 
country at least, comprising alienists, lead- 
ing investigators in social pathology, and 
enlightened workers in charity and moral 
reform, declare that the drunkard is an in- 
valid,—a person entitled to as much medical 
care and social protection as an insane per- 
son. ‘The line between the man yet in com- 
mand of himself who drinks when, and as 
much as, he chooses, and the habitual ‘‘hard 
drinker” is obviously one sometimes difficult 
to draw. But so also is the line between 
“‘queerness” and insanity: so is the line 
between self-supporting poverty just ready 
to tip over into dependency, and dependency 
modified by occasional self-support. . Dr. 
Usher, in his excellent book ‘‘ Alcoholism 
and its Treatment,’ asks: ‘‘Are heredity 
victims to phthisis, cancer, syphilis, and 
gout considered fit candidates for drastic 
punishment? If not, should the man who 
enters the world with the nidus of disease 
latent in his nervous system, and which may 
lead to a maniacal proclivity to shoot people 
or to commit arson or to over-indulge in 
alcohol, be held accountable for such an 
inheritance?” When we find that a man 
or woman has been committed to the State 
“workhouse” as “‘drunk and disorderly” for 
from thirty to a hundred and fifty times, 
we feel sure not only that the condition that 
is thus treated is a disease, but that this 
process is a most irrational and expensive 
method of dealing with an infirmity. The 
difference between the drink mania and 
other forms of insanity, however, lies for 
most observers in the fact that the ‘‘moder- 
ate drinking” that precedes it is a voluntary 
act, and one for which the person who be- 
comes a “‘victim” is at first clearly respon- 

sible. When moral accountability ends 
————— 
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and irresponsibility begins, no one has yet] the irresponsible stage. Vices are seen to 


been wise enough to determine in any indi- 
vidual case. Perhaps, when the point is 
reached, to the intelligence of the patient 
the physical condition and the character- 
force have been so injuriously affected that 
the power to reform is usually lacking. It 
is not, however, in this form of nerve-disease 
alone that moral responsibility is a vital 
and yet a doubtful factor. Maudsley’s 
great book on “Responsibility in Mental 
Disease,” and Dr. Lincoln’s and other books 
of suggestions for self-discipline to prevent 
insanity, all show that the habit of mind 
and temper of spirit we cultivate have an 
immense influence in making and keeping 
us sane. It is all a question of more or less 
power and use of self-control, that basic 
virtue upon which all others must found 
themselves. The fact seems to be that 
a “degenerative psychosis” gives a tendency 
in the case of many people toward a dis- 
eased condition, in which circumstances 
determine whether the expression of inva- 
lidism shall be the ordinary forms of insanity, 
alcoholism, the morphine habit, defective 
mental power, extreme irritability amounting 
to loss of self-direction, hysteria, or some 
strange form of self-love and self-pity which 
mars an otherwise noble character. ‘This 
degenerative psychosis often represents a 
“vicious circle”: bad inheritance in one 
generation leading to a bad environment 
of the next, and that to a bad inheritance 
in the third, and so on. What we need to 
do is to “‘break the chain” of evil inheritance 
and environment. For this end the one 
greatest need in charity, reform, and the 
temperance movement, is to separate the 
“victims” of the drink habit from those 


who can really ‘‘take it or let it alone” at 
will. We need to segregate the diseased 
people who are helpless in the clutch of vice, 
either drunkenness or sexual immorality, 
and treat them as either temporary or per- 
manent invalids. They should be placed 
in asylums where all their power of work 
can be conserved for their own benefit and 
that of their families, but where they will 
not be subjected to temptations they are 
too weak to resist. These asylums should, 
as Alexander Johnson wittily says, ‘‘re- 
semble heaven in one respect, that in them 
is neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 
Already Massachusetts is attempting some- 
thing like this rational treatment for habit- 
ual drunkards. Pennsylvania has a new 
law which authorizes a court to commit a 
person addicted habitually to the use of 
intoxicating drinks or drugs to a hospital 
or asylum for one year or less on petition of 
two relatives or friends of the afflicted person, 
Payment must be made or security given 
to the authorities for the cost of the board, 
care, and treatment, Dr. Hallock of the 
New York Reformatory for Women has 
successfully cured many victims of the 
drink and morphine habits. Germany, in 
her ‘‘black-listing” law, recognizes that the 
physician must determine when the person 
arrested for a misdemeanor has passed into 


be more and more a part of that deep 
disease of life’ which manifests itself in so 
many ways, 

We must then segregate our vicious pa- 
tients,—mental, moral, and physical iuva- 
lids,—in order that they may not burden 
society with the fruits of their weakness, and 
in order that they may be humanely te- 
strained from further degeneration. 

“Tf we could do this,’ says one of our 
greatest experts in the care of defectives, 
“we could stop the supply of two-thirds 
of the feeble-minded, insane, and criminally 
inclined, and almost wipe out the nameless 
physical disorders that vice engenders,” 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


June Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine Poree- 
lain and Cut Glass will find extensive 
exhibits of the best things to be seen 
in this line. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass, in sets or 
single pieces 
Rich Vienna Gilded Glass 
China Plates, $5 to $350 per dozen 
After Dinner Coffees, all values 
Bouillon Cups and Saucers 
Chocolate Sets 
Tall China Pitcher Vases 
Ramikins and Plates 
Historical Plates 
Bread and Butter Plates 
Course Sets 
Fish Sets 
Entree Sets 
Dinner Sets, all values 
Jardinieres and Pedestals 
Chinese Piazza or Hall Seats 
Umbrella Vases, all values 
Old Blue Delft Placques 
Vienna Porcelain Paintings on Vases, 
Plates and Placques, $10 to $500 
each 
Guest Room Water Sets 
Sideboard Flagons and Steins 
Punch and Lemonade Bowls 
Creme de Menthe Glasses 
Ornamental Pieces, from 
Coalport 
Doulton 
Cauldon 
Copeland 
Royal Worcester 


Inspection Invited. 


Jones, McDuffea & Stratton Co 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 


120 FRANKLIN ST., cor. Federal. 


Street cars may be taken from either rail- 
way station to our door, 
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‘The anniversary exercises of the Meadville 
Theological School held during the past week 
were of unusual interest, and brought together 
a. goodly number of friends of the school, 
East and West. This is the close of the first 
year under the direction of the new president, 
of splendid energy, and ability for his new 
work, and a spirit of hope and enthusiasm 
seemed to be everywhere present. The week 
opened on Sunday morning with special ser- 
vices and an inspiring sermon by Rey. Rush 
R.,Shippen of Brockton, Mass. On Monday 
evening President and Mrs. Southworth, an 
admirable hostess, entertained the graduating 
class; on ‘fuesday evening came the banquet 
of the Unitarian Club, with Dr. Savage as 
the speaker; and on Wednesday afternoon, 
from four to six; the reception to the gradu- 
ating class. This last took on a new char- 
acter this year in that it was held in the after- 
noon and on the school campus instead of 
in-the evening and within doors, as formerly. 
The. guests, among whom were many non- 
resident friends, trustees, and alumni of the 
school, were received in the foreground of 
the campus, while under the trees in the rear 
were spread the tables for refreshments. 
The day was beautiful, and the occasion was 
one of pleasure throughout. Mrs. Hackley, 
who established the professorship in sociology, 
and who in other ways has shown herself 
a warm friend of the school, was heartily 
greeted. Miss Elizabeth G. Huidekoper, as 
representative of the trustees, with President 
and Mrs. Southworth and the Senior Class, 
received the guests. 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Rev. M. J. Savage upon the theme ‘The 
Message of the Modern Minister.’”’ Dr. Sav- 
age held the closest attention of his audience 
in his clear and eloquent presentation of 
what religion means, and of the value of the 
ministry in modern life. His words seemed 
to be doubly significant from the fact that 
his son sat among the students before him, 
a graduate from the institution at this time. 

On Thursday morning came the graduating 
exercises. After an invocation by Rev. 
George Batchelor, three theses of special 
merit were read: The first was by John 
Howland Lathrop, who spoke upon ‘‘Practi- 
cal Idealism,” or “The Contribution of the 
so-called ‘New Thought’ to the Religious 
Life of To-day.” The second essay was by 
Maxwell S. Savage upon “The Poet as a 
Prophet,” while the third was by Samuel 
C. Spalding upon “Religion as the Trans- 
figuration of Knowledge.” These essays 
were of unusual interest, and seemed to man- 
ifest not only careful thought, but an eager 
and reverent spirit. 

Rey.. Charles, —. St. John of Boston, ad- 
dressed the graduating class, and spoke ear- 
nestly of the,need of character as the first 
requisite for the work of the ministry. Self- 
sacrifice and self-forgetfulness in any field of 
science, however httmble, were emphasized 
as among the chief factors of real success, 

President Franklin C. Southworth, in pre- 
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senting the diplomas, spoke most impressively 


of the opportunities awaiting the students 
and of the interest which the school would 
still have in their work. 

The annual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of the Theological School was one of 
special importance and interest, as the plan 
of pensions for long and faithful service in 
teaching was unanimously voted. The plan 
as adopted is as follows :— 


RULES CONCERNING RETIRING PROFESSORS. 


1. A professor who has attained the age 
of sixty-five, after twenty years of faithful 
service, shall be entitled to be retired and 
to a salary of one thousand dollars a year, 
and to be designated as Professor Emeritus. 

An annual course of lectures may be re- 
quired of him. 

2. The trustees may, at their discretion, 
retire wholly or in part, on a salary not to 
exceed one thousand dollars a year, a pro- 
fessor who has reached the age of sixty-five, 
or who has become incapable of discharging 
his full duties. 

They may require of him the delivery of 
an annual course of lectures. 

3. The trustees may deal, according to 
their discretion, with any case which comes 
under the general intent of these regulations. 


Prof. George IL. Cary, who retired from 
active work last year, and who has served 
the school with conspicuous ability for forty- 
one years, was the first to be assigned to a 
salary of $1,000 a year for life. Prof. H. H. 
Barber, to whom the life pension will apply 
at the end of his twenty years’ service, will 
be in partial connection with the school for 
another year. The president was empowered 
to fill his chair of Theology and Philosophy 
of Religions. There is great gratification 
among the friends of the school that its fi- 
nances will now permit this generous care of 
the instructors who have served them so long 
and faithfully. 
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One of the pleasant features of the meeting 
was the announcement of a gift of five hun- 
dred dollars toward the cost of a central 
heating plant for the school buildings by a 
well-known benefactor of the school, Miss 
Elizabeth G. Huidekoper. 

MARION MURDOCK. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


BIBLE STUDIES AND LIFE STUDIES. 


Reference was made, a few weeks ago in 
this department, to the new lessons to be is- 
sued by the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
They will bear the title ‘Life Studies,” and 
the thirty-six lessons will be prepared by 
different writers, giving a wholesome variety 
to the series. ‘The course will be in charge 
of an editorial committee, thus securing a 
proper unity through the whole as regards 
the form and presentation. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
furnished many manuals on the Bible during 
the past years. These text-books are based 
on progressive scholarship, and will meet the 
demands of those wishing Biblical courses for 
many years to come. There are subjects 
outside of this province of strictly Biblical 
study which are now included in Sunday- 
school instruction. Among the most popular 
publications of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society are “Beacon Lights of Christian His- 
tory,’ “‘Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” 
“Character Building,’ and similar books. 
It seems wise at this time, after such a con- 
secutive treatment of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, to develop still further this field of 
character, duty, and life. Governed by this 
idea, the proposed course of “‘Life Studies” 
has been planned. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale touched this 
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subject in his letter to the Convention for 
Religious and Moral Education, held in 
Chicago last February. He said: ‘“The State 
may and must see that the humblest child 
of the humblest citizen shall have sufficient 
and real training in morals. Obedience in 
law is the very beginning in a republic, and 
the State must see to it that the child grows 
up in homage to right and in hatred to wrong. 
It would be quite possible to arrange in any 
town that the supervisors of public education 
and the superintendents of the Sunday- 
schools should meet regularly once a month, 
and determine mutually on an arrangement 
by which each system should help the other. 


Every week-day study may be made alive | 


by suggestions which the Sunday-school 
teacher can give, and which the Sunday- 
school journals may and ought to give, side 
by side with what is called public system. 
No men and women in the country ask for 


this co-operation between the divine realities | 


and the human necessities as largely as the 
best professional teachers.” 

All of which means that religious education 
has two vital connections,—one with the 
Church and one with the State, one with 
worship and faith, and the other with civic 
character and obligations. No Sunday- 
school publishing house, at the present time, 
can safely neglect eitherside. If the Sunday- 
school is to be an adequate power in a de- 
mocracy, it must furnish an education which 
leads in both directions. 
ways be the chief text-book of a Sunday- 
school, but its truths must be interpreted 
and illustrated from life. Religion is not 
simply a record: it is an actual force. We 


need to create the wide vision and the lofty | 


impulse, and many sources must contribute. 
The central source is the life of Jesus and 
his gospel. 

These new lessons set forth religion in its 
human embodiment. ‘Trait and example are 
employed to show what human beings can 
achieve under lofty ideals and holy inspira- 
tions. Abstract principles are clothed upon 
with living realities. The most inviting door 
to study for youth is biography. The deepest 
impressions on young life are made by the 
recital of historic events. Following is an 
outline of the first six lessons, and those in- 
terested in Sunday-school work can get a 
fair idea of the whole course by this outline: 

Lesson I. Fortitude: Valiant and Ready. 
Example, Saint Paul. Picture, Head of 
Saint Paul, Raphael. Hymn, ‘God of truth, 
thy sons should be,” etc., Anon. 

Lesson II. Courage: Of Stout Heart. 
Example, Savonarola. Picture, Minute-man 
at Lexington, Mass., Kitson. Hymn, ‘‘God’s 
trumpet wakes the slumbering world,” etc., 

_ Samuel Longfellow. 

Lesson III. Heroism: Unto the Utter- 

most. Example, William Lloyd Garrison. 


Picture, Lion of Lucerne, Thorwaldsen. 


Hymn, “God of the earnest heart,” ete., 

muel Johnson. 

Lesson IV. Contentment: Sunshine of 

ie Soul. Example, Sir Thomas More. 
~The | rdess, Lerolle. Hymn, ‘‘I 
but power to take,” etc., 


¥+ oa TARA A : 
Ambition: Looking to the 
ample, David | Livingstone. 


Lapin 


The Bible will al- | 


Pict- 
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Picture, the Matterhorn, Switzerland. Hymn, 
“Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve,” etc., 
Philip Doddridge. 

Lesson VI. Perseverance: Doing our 
Best. Example, Dorothea Dix. Picture, 
Industry, Veronese. Hymn, “Workman of 
God, oh, lose not heart,’’ete., Ff. W. Faber. 

A circular will be sent on application to 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, or 175 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, describing the form of the 
lessons, character of Teacher’s Helper, prices, 
ete 

NOTES. 

On Whitsunday inspiring exercises were 
held at the church of the Third Religious 
Society, Dorchester (Rev. F. B. Mott, pastor), 
in which twenty Sunday-schools participated. 
A unique programme had been prepared on 
the five points of “Our Faith.” Appropriate 
music, quotations from Channing, and three 
minute addresses formed the commentary on 
each of the points. The speakers were Rev. 
F. W. Pratt, Rev. James Huxtable, Rev. 
W. H. Alexander, Rev. J. H. Applebee, and 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. It was a notable 
gathering of Unitarian young people, filling 
the church to the utmost and creating hope 
and courage in those who had part. 

Announcement was recently made that 
the twenty-seventh thousand of ‘A Book 
of Song and Service” had just come from 
the press. Not a bad record in a small de- 
nomination for a book which is eight years 
old! A Sunday-school in New York State, 
finding it necessary to have new copies, looked 
| about for something else, later and better. 
| It seems that the search was not satisfactory ; 
| for an order came in for “A Book of Song 
and Service’ with the following comment: 
“It is decided that there is no collection’ of 
songs more satisfactory for us than the one 
we have been using.” 
| Every Other Sunday has been found of 
‘much help in supplementary reading in 
| public schools. Inquiries come from teachers 
‘and I am glad to report that bound volumes 
_can be obtained for seventy-five cents each. 
!Instructors are always seeking for stories 
|and articles which are bright and teach a 
moral without intruding it. It has been the 
‘aim in the editorial guidance of Every Other 
‘Sunday to provide reading matter of this 
| kind for the home and for the Sunday-school. 
| Where bound volumes are not desired, any 
issue, for quite a number of years hack, 
can be furnished on application. Price, five 
| cents a single copy. 


Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


| 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.— Services will 
be held at the First Unitarian Church every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. Dr. Samuel A. 
_ Eliot will preach Sunday, June '4. 


| Tue Younc PEOPLE’s RELIGIOUS UNION.— 

There will be a meeting of all the chairmen 
of the tables for the fair (The Festival of 
Nations) on Monday, June 15, at 12 o’clock, 
in Room 11, 25 Beacon Street. Active 
workers are still needed, and the committee 
_ will be glad to see at that time any who are 
|imterested in the fair. 
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NortH MimppLesex CoNFERENCE.—The 
seventy-fourth session of this conference 
will be held on Thursday, June 18, at Chelms- 
ford, Mass., with the First Society, Rev. 
Alfred D. K. Shurtleff minister. The prin- 
cipal addresses will be made by Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, and 
Mr. T. Thorvaldsen. In the death of Hon. 
Harvey A. Whiting, one of its vice-presidents, 
this conference sustains the loss of an active 


friend and a far-reaching influence. George 
C. Wright, Secretary. 
THE Essex UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 


The summer season of the Essex Unita- 
rian Conference will be held in the First 
Parish Meeting-house, Gloucester, Mass., on 
Wednesday, June 17, at 9.45 AM. After 
the usual business and reports an address 
will be given by Rev. A. P. Reccord on 
Church Membership. The devotional ser- 
vice at 11.30 will be led by John Haynes 


Special Sale 
LADIES’ SILK LINED SUITS 


We present Special Lines of 
Ladies’ Silk Lined Suits. Regular 
Th rty-five and Forty Dollar Values. 
Made by our “‘Jour” tailors from 
Broadcloths, Veilings, Cheviots, 
and Canvas Cloths. The newest 
designs of the season, collarless 
and with capes; skirted coats, 
stole effects, trimmed with 
stitched silk braid and silk orna- 
ments. Lined and faced with the 
best quality of changeable taffeta. 
Gored and side plaited skirts, me- 
dium length train, inverted plaits 
at back; lined with ruffled drop 
of taffeta silk. Sizes 32 to 42. 
We shall close them out at the. 
exceptionally low price of 


$25.00 
A.SHUMAN & CO. 


Shuman Corner 
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Holmes of Danvers. At the afternoon ses- 
sion an address will be given by Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin on Loyalty. The general topic for 
the afternoon is the Women’s Work in the 
Church, and reports from various Branch 
Alliances are expected. 


THE NorroLk CONFERENCE.—The next 
meeting will be held with the First Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Parish in Needham, 
Rev. William W. Peck, minister, ‘Thursday, 
June 18, at 10.30 A.M. Mr. Horace §. Sears 
of Weston will read a paper upon ‘The Pur- 
pose, Methods, and Work of the Conference.” 
The discussion of this topic will be opened 
by Rev. Henry F. Jenks and Rev. George 
F. Pratt. The devotional meeting will be 
conducted by Rev. John Day. Collation at 
12.30. Praise service at 2 P.M., directed by 
Rev William H. Alexander. At 2.30 P.M. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, will give an address 
upon the subject, “Religious Education,” 
followed by Rev. Henry T. Secrist. 

Trains from Dedham via West Roxbury at 
g.12 and 10.12 connect at Spring Street with 
electrics for Needham. Dorchester, Quincy, 
Milton, Randolph, ete., are best accommo- 
dated by cars from Forest Hills at 25 and 
55 minutes past the hour. A train leaves 
Boston, South Terminal, at 9.18 A.M., con- 
necting with electrics at Spring Street. 
Electrics from Dedham change at Grove 
Street. Returning, leave Needham at 20 
and 50 minutes past the hour, the former 
connecting with trains to Dedham, the latter 
with trains for Boston or Forest Hills. Trans- 
fers must be asked for by those who go to 
Spring Street by trolley, as all have to change 
there. 


Meetings. 


THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE.—The New 
Jersey Branches met on May 21, at the Uni- 
tarian church in Orange, with representatives 
present from almost every Alliance in the 
State. ‘Two members of each Alliance, the 
present director of the New Jersey Branches 
and the ex-director, were appointed a com- 
mittee to confer upon organization. One of 
the chief objects is the promotion of good 
fellowship between members and opportu- 
nities for exchange of ideas regarding gen- 
eral work. 


THe National ALLIANCE.—The Connecti- 
cut. Valley Associate Alliance met with the 
women of the Rowe Branch Thursday, June 
4. Thirty delegates from Springfield, Chico- 
pee, Holyoke, Pittsfield, Northampton, and 
Greenfield, were present, with twenty from 
the Rowe Branch and twenty-seven visitors. 
The visiting women were met at Zoar by 
carriages, and driven four miles up the moun- 
tain to Rowe, where a supper was served in 
the town hall. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
evening by Mrs. Mary P. Wells-Smith of 
Greenfield, president of the Associate Alli- 
ance. Reports were read from the various 
branches, showing a large amount of good 
work done since the October meeting. Mrs, 
Fifield, recording secretary of the National 
Alliance, gave a most interesting talk on 
Alliance work and its growth in this country. 
The visitors were most hospitably entertained 
over night in various homes of the Rowe 
people, leaving in the morning with the 
pleasantest memories of the trip. At Green- 
field, on the return, the delegates were en- 
tertained at lunch by Mrs. Arthur D. Potter, 
director from Greenfield. ‘The October 
meeting will be held at Holyoke, Mass. 
Annie R. Wright, Secretary. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
spring meeting of the Worcester Conference 
was held with the First Unitarian Society in 
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Hudson, Mass., of which Rev. John Baltzly is 
the pastor, on the evening of the 13th and 
the 14th of May. The conference opened 
with public worship, the sermon being 
preached by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of 
Brookline, on ‘The Fatherhood and Mother- 
hood of God.” On Thursday morning Rev. 
F. J. Gauld of Leominster conducted the 
devotional service, speaking on the “‘Relig- 
ion of Experience.” After the routine busi- 
ness had been transacted, a paper was read 
by Rev. L. G. Wilson of Hopedale on “Church 
Extension in Aroostook County, Maine.” 

Mr. Wilson said that Aroostook County, 
for the enterprising and faithful Unitarian, 
offers a field for missionary interest and ac- 
tivity of peculiar value. After describing 
the land and the people of Aroostook, Mr. 
Wilson went on to say that, “whenever 
religion is presented as one of the natural 
methods whereby we keep ourselves poised 
in right relations before God and man and 
the ever-growing enlightenment of the age, 
it comes like a refreshing revelation.” The 
essayist explained the work carried on b 
our missionary in Aroostook, Rey. T. E 
Chappell, and which he calls the ‘‘expanded 
parish.” Here is our opportunity to demon- 
strate the fact that we are equal to a great 
practical need when it is presented. He ad- 
vocated the inauguration of an Aroostook 
week, in which individual churches should 
send their ministers to assist Mr. Chappell 
in this grand undertaking, believing that 
this field is an open door to larger enterprises 
and satisfactions. The next speaker, Mr. 
George N. Newhall of Worcester, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘A Layman’s View of the Value of 
the Church.” The primary value of the 
Church is to acquaint men with the vital 
questions of the day. ‘‘My interest,’ he said, 
“Gs in a church whose minister is alive and 
in touch with the present.” The Bible of 
our religion of to-day should be science. 
The true scripture is the universe itself. 

The discussion of the essays was led by 
Rev. A. W. Birks of Petersham, and it was 
joined in by Messrs. Mitchell, Littlefield, 
Pardee, and St. John. Dr. Lyon was in- 
vited to speak, and he said that the two 
great errors of Unitarianism are that we 
stand primarily for freedom of thought and 
the search for truth. The best thing for 
which we exist is the common worship of 
God, 
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After a generous collation prepared by 
members of the Hudson Parish, Rev. W. L. 
Walsh of Brookfield read a paper on ‘‘The 
Unitarian Church as a Channel for her own 
Beneficence.’’ After indicating the indiscrim~ 
inate and almost limitless generosity of Uni- 
tarians to institutions not their own, he urged 
that, as churches are the true sources of phil- 
anthropy, therefore sustain first the home 
church, and then build new churches in 
other localities, and, instead of establish- 
ing a church and then leaving it to make 
a frantic struggle for life, generously pro- 
vide for its support. It is a good business 
for Unitarians to bestow their generosity 
upon their home churches before they be- 
stow it anywhere else. Every church should 
be made secure by a permanent fund. Ex- 
perience proves the value of church funds. 
If it is desirable to provide for libraries, col- 
leges, and public charities, it is much more 
desirable to provide for the church where 
strong, noble, generous character is formed, 
and from which men and women go out to 
build libraries, schools, ete. He who builds 
or assists in building a Unitarian church, 
especially in a new locality, is doing more 
for God and man than twice the amount 
of the gift put into the more popular char- 
ities. ‘The discussion of Mr, Walsh’s paper 
was led by Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlboro, 
who made a plea for denominational loyalty. 
Messrs. Gauld, Bailey, Duncan, and Wilson 
took part in the discussion. A refreshing 
word came from a layman, Mr. Howe of 
Marlboro. The Unitarian laity are ready 
to give whenever the cause to which they 
are asked to contribute is presented in the 
right light. The closing address was given 
by Rev. Charles E. St. John. Unitarian 
people, he said, will give their money to 
what they believe in. ‘he question is, Do 
Unitarians believe enough in Unitarian 
churches to give their money for them? ‘The 
best thing we have is the gospel we preach 
under the name of Unitarianism. Mr. St. 
John then told some interesting experiences 
of his recent missionary tour to the West, 
showing the fine opportunities for our faith 
in these new and growing cities. Speaking 
of a new church movement in one of these 
places, he said, “‘Here is the beginning of 
an institution immeasurably more important 
than a library or a hospital.” 

The attendance consisted of 21 ministers, 
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made in large part to our exclusive order from private designs. 
ations as our golf specialties and library combinations cannot be seen elsewhere. 

We show twice as much Summer Furniture as any other house in town. 


Perhaps we give undue prominence to 


our Summer display, but we have come to 
regard Willow as ‘“‘all-the-year-round” 
furniture, and social usage sanctions this 
view. 


Then, too, it solves the problem of 


inexpensive, luxurious, artistic furnishing. 
Added to Willow, we have complete ex- 
hibits of Old Hickory and Adirondack Sil- 
ey ver Birch, with many novelties in rattan, 
rush, and woven grass, 
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126 delegates, and about 300 visitors. Unan- 
imous thanks were extended to the Hudson 
parish for its hospitality, to Dr. Lyon for 
his sermon, and to the other speakers of the 
day. Lewis J. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches, 


Boston CommMon.—The Benevolent Fra- 
ternity of Churches (Unitarian) began its 
course of summer open-air services on the 
common last Sunday afternoon. Rev. Messrs. 
A. L. Hudson of Newton and C. W. Wendte 
of Parker Memorial were the speakers. They 
addressed over two hundred persons, three- 
fourths of them men, who listened with close 
attention and gratifying responsiveness. 
The topic for the day was the word ‘‘To- 
gether,” with applications to present-day 
human life and conduct. Both speakers 
spoke earnestly and well. The music was 
furnished by a cornet, which led the singing 
of the four or five hymns chosen from the 
printed slip. The singing still leaves much 
to be desired. It seemed hard that the min- 
ister who led the religious service, and also 
made an address, should be compelled, from 
want of helpers, to exhatist himself on the 
musical part of the exercises, and also cir- 
culate among the crowd to provide them 
with copies of the hymns, especially as he 
had another service to conduct an hour later. 


It does not speak well for the missionary} 


ardor of our laity that they should ab- 
sent themselves from such opportunities 
for Christian service. Our Young People’s 
Religious Unions, who tell us they long to 
be of use to our cause, might find here an 
appropriate and needed field for their en- 
deavors. By acting as ushers and leading 
the singing and perhaps distributing relig- 
ious literature, they might greatly aid in 
and increase the effectiveness of these meet- 
ings. It is to be hoped that some of them 
will read this suggestion, and take it to 
heart. Their help will be most welcome. 
The next service will take place under 
the fifth tree from Charles Street on Beacon 
Street Mall on Sunday, June 14, at five 
o’clock, and Rev. Messrs. James Eells and 
A. J. Coleman will be the speakers, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.— Second Society, Rev. 
John White Chadwick: The last service 
before the Long Vacation -will be held 
Sunday, June 14, Mr. Chadwick preaching. 
Subject, ‘“The Believing Heart.” During 
the vacation a new organ will be introduced 
by the Austin Company of Hartford, Conn., 
the subscription for which was recently 
begun and completed within the limits of a 
single week. With this parochial year Mr. 
Chadwick completes the thirty-ninth year of 
his Brooklyn ministry. 


CHARLESTOWN, N.H.—Rev. Clayton R. 
Bowen has received and accepted a unani- 
mous call to the Church of the South Parish, 
and will enter upon his pastorate July t. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—AII Souls’ Church 
(Unitarian), Rev. Marion F. Ham: On the 
22d, 23d, and 24th of May the State Con- 
vention of Universalists was held in this 
church, and a reception was given to the 
visitors. Good fellowship was the domi- 
mant note of the conference. On Sunday 
morning the two denominations joined in 
a service celebrating the Emerson anniver- 
sary. Rev. Marion Ham, pastor of the 
church, preached the sermon, and was as- 
sisted in the service by Rev. L. M. Rasnake 
of Harrit Tenn. Among the resolutions 
ad by the conference was one which 
sed appreciation of the brotherly feel- 
the minister of the Unitarian church 
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and his people, and thanks for the manifold 
courtesies extended to the conference and 
its members. 


Cuicaco, In.—On Sunday, May 24, Rev. 
Albert Lazenby preached the good-bye ser- 
mon in Unity Church. ‘This is the church 
which was built up after the great fire of 
1871 by means of funds contributed from 
people all over the world. 


Farco, No. Dax.—Rev. Elinor Gordon: 
The North-west joined hands with its East- 
ern friends in celebrating the Emerson cen- 
tennial, The Fargo Unitarian church held 
a festival of two days’ duration. Sunday 
morning, May 24, an address was given by 
Prof. G. E. Hult of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, on ‘“The Flowering of Puri- 
tanism.” In the evening the address on 
“America’s Intellectual Declaration of Inde- 
pendence”? was given by Prof. Lawrence 
Waldron of the same college, and Miss Abbie 
L. Simmons of the Minnesota State Normal 
spoke on the “Religious Influence of Emer- 
son,”’ A terse and interesting address by 
Rev. Elinor Gordon on ‘Emerson the Phi- 
losopher”’ closed the evening programme. 
On Monday evening there was an ‘‘experi- 
ence meeting,”’ open to all who chose to speak 
on ‘What Emerson has meant to me.” 
Among the leaders in the conversation were 
the ministers of the Methodist and Congre- 
gational churches, who entered heartily into 
the spirit of the occasion. Appropriate 
responsive services, poems, and music added 
to the beauty and interest of the day. Es- 
pecially noticeable was the music composed 
for the occasion by Mr. Frank Thompson of 
Fargo, to which were set Emerson’s beautiful 
lines beginning, ‘There alway, alway some- 
thing sings.”’ ‘The Unitarian church in Fargo 
has been an inspiration to many during the 
past year. Miss Gordon’s energy and en- 
thusiasm have been unbounded, out from 
which have come into being a Bible class 
and Unity Club. The latter particularly 
has had a far-reaching influence among many 
not formally connected with the church. As 
many Unitarian families have left Fargo to 
seek homes elsewhere, it was feared for a 
time that it would be impossible to retain 
for another year the services of Miss Gordon. 
But those who are left are now hoping that 
it will be possible to raise the necessary 
amount to keep with us this woman whose 
services have been valuable not only in the 
church but also in the community at large. 


Fresno, CAau.—The Unitarian church is 
now holding two services each Sunday, and 
reports increase of attendance and interest. 
Its minister, Rev. Philip S. Thacher, recently 
received into the society as a member Rev. 
L. M. Walters from the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional church. In his statement of explana- 
tion Mr. Walters asserts his conviction that 
he thus makes no radical change of position, 
and considers the one church as evangelical 
and orthodox as the other. “It would re- 
quire a count of votes,’’ he says, ‘“‘to deter- 
mine whether or not the higher criticism of 
the times is or is not indorsed by the majority 
in both churches.” 


Lincotn, NeB.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
John I,. Marsh: A union memorial service 
was held on Emerson’s birthday. Rev. J. L. 
Marsh spoke of Emerson the Man; Prof. 
L,. A. Sherman, of Emerson the Poet and the 
Prophet; Rev. F. IL. Wharton, D.D., of 
Emerson as the Apostle of the Spirit. Judge 
A. I. Cornish gave college reminiscences. 
Rev. J. BE. Tuttle, D.D., spoke on Emerson’s 
simplicity; and Rev. H. S. Swearingen, D.D., 
on his optimism. A service of responsive 
readings compiled from the writings of Em- 
erson was used. On Sunday, May 24, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh preached on Emerson and Uni- 
tarianism, 
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: Business Notices. 


Humboldt, Ia.—The Star System is still giving good 
satisfaction in our Sunday-school. We are now entering 
upon the second year with it. Farru Jones. Address 
all orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Act in Time.— It is none too early to consider the sub- 
ject of summer furniture. The furniture warerooms are 
beginning to collect their summer exhibits, and at one es- 
tablishment in this city (the Paine Furniture Company) 
there is already a most elaborate display awaiting the in- 
tending purchaser. Novelties in willow, old hickory, and 
silver birch, with single pieces of rattan, rush, and woven 
grass, make a most charming picture. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses, 


MR. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has returned to College St., 
Providence, R.I. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 3d inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, George W. 
Holmes and Mattie A. Tayler, both of Ashby, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Brookline, Margaret Eliot White, wife of Rev. Will- 

ee Ome White, and daughter of Chester Harding, aged 

t Pasadena, Cal., 29th ult., Harvey A, Whiting, of Wil- 
ton, N.H., 69 years. 

In this death the Unitarian church of East Wilton 
loses one of its most devoted supporters. He evidenced 
his interest by constant attendance, by liberal financial aid, 
and an always loyal support and help to his several pas- 
tors. 

At the time of his death he was vice-president of the 
North Middlesex Conference. 

Mr. Whiting was most happy in his domestic relations, 
being a model husband and father, and leaves to lament his 
irreparable loss, besides his widow, five sons and one 
daughter, also one brother and three sisters. 

He was a public-spirited, loyal, and lovable man, an 
energetic and useful citizen, a leading man in town and 
county affairs. 

He went to Pasadena in January in pursuit of health, 
which was denied him ; and his last days were attended by 
great suffering. 

** And thus this man died, leaving his death an example 
of a noble courage, anda memorial of virtue not only to’ 
young men, but to all the nation.’”’-—2 Mac. vi. 31. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FFUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 

a peered Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. 

and —, special 
ment, 


Chapel 
rooms connected with establish- 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


INVALIDS 


needing rest, cheerful environment, in- 
telligent diet, comforts amid 
beautiful surroundings, will find their 
needs fully met at Woodside Cottages. 
Write to Dr. F. W. PATCH, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


home 


OR A NERVOUS INVALID.—Select home in 


a most desirable location. Healthful atmosphere. 
In a beautiful suburb of Boston, Home comforts. Ex- 
erienced attendance. Highest references. Address, 


. L. Eaton, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE, BEACON HILL. 


To Let for the Summer. 


To a careful eapily of adults for $1co a month, 11 rooms 
and2 baths. GEO. B. ELLIOT, 209 WasuiInGrTon Sr. 


J. Peter Lesley, LL.D. 


Prof. Lesley, who died in Milton, Mass., 
on the rst of June, in his eighty-fourth year, 
was the son of Peter Lesley of Philadelphia. 
Christened with his father’s name, he chose 
to prefix the letter “J” as a sign of his junior- 
He acquired immense and varied 
learning; he accomplished immense and 
varied labors, and he leaves an untarnished 
name. 

Educated in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Theological. Seminary of Prince- 
ton, the University of Halle, Germany, and 
still more by the activities of a busy life, 
he has taken rank among the scholars and 
benefactors of his country. Fully persuaded 
that he was destined to die young, he de- 
voted himself for a time to evangelical labors 
in the rural parts of Pennsylvania. But 
the whole tone of his feeling about life was 
changed when he met the young Massachu- 
setts woman who was to walk by his side 
till they had passed their golden wedding, 
and for a time he settled as the pastor of the 
orthodox church in Milton. 

After it became impossible for him to 
hold and teach the traditional doctrines, 
the original bent of his nature asserted itself, 
and he gave himself up to linguistic and 
scientific pursuits, serving first as professor 
and then as dean of the scientific faculty of 
his Alma Mater, the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1874 he accepted the charge of the Sec- 
ond Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, hav- 
ing under him a large staff of assistants. 
Deposits of iron, coal, and petroleum, form 
so large a part of the resources of that great 
State that the delimitation of these deposits 
was a matter of vast importance to capital 
and industry, and placed upon the chief 
of the survey a corresponding responsibility. 
The rival interests of corporations and the 
greed of speculators in mining lands and 
stocks gave opportunity for illicit gains, 
and exposed him to a tempest of criticism 
of which he was hardly aware. He was too 
thoroughly absorbed by the professional and 
public interest of the work, too intent on 
producing a perfect geological map of Penn- 
sylvania with its sixty-six counties. 

His reports, the outcome of most exact- 
ing labor, were published by the reluctant 
State legislature, and fill over one hundred 
volumes. ‘The illustrations, charts of coun- 
ties, townships, tracings of their strata, 
with careful measures of altitudes and thick- 
nesses of outcrops, dips, breaks, contours of 
hills and courses of streams, required pro- 
digious labor and utmost precision; and it 
is believed that every detail passed under 
the careful eye of the chief. His final re- 
port and summary—with its impressive 
chapter on Geologic Time—appeared in 
1895, whet he was already about seventy-six 
years of age. : 

In organizing, directing, and verifying 
the labor of others, he submitted himself 
for more than twenty years, to a_ heavier 
pressure than is often felt by the general 


ship. 
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of an army or the head of a government. 
Was it strange that the long tension proved 
too much? When his work was ended, 
he found himself exhausted in body and 
mind, with eyesight impaired, and subject 
to a depression which shadowed his eight 
years of retirement,—years which have 
been mostly spent in Milton. But latterly 
the cloud had lifted, and he had regained 
a large measure of such serenity as was pos- 
sible to a man of temperamental intensity, 
fond of a life of heroic endeavor, public ser- 
vice, and domestic enjoyment. 

Prof. Lesley was a worthy member of that 
company of life-students and lovers of truth 
to which belonged Tyndall, Huxley, Desor, 
and Agassiz; and his affection for these men 
was that of a comrade and brother. His 
devotion to science was unselfish. He re- 
joiced in every new step of discovery or 
invention, by whomsoever made; and his 
official reports show with what generous 
justice he gave credit to the younger men 
who served under him in field or office, some 
of whom have since done honor to his training. 

His own attainments did not pass unrec- 
ognized. In America and Europe he was 
crowned with academic honors. He served 
his turn as president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, was 
corporate member of the American Acad- 
emy and secretary of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. But he cared little for 
plumage; and, when reference was made 
to the degree of LL.D. which had been con- 
ferred upon him, it appeared that he had 
forgotten it. During his more active career 
he was too much preoccupied with his 
thoughts and his duties to allow play to 
his warm social impulses; yet he loved 
others more than he loved himself, and 
held every possession subject to human 
uses. 

His facile pen produced many monographs, 
and the columns of the Christian Regtster 
were sometimes adorned by his contribu- 
tions. His intellectual apparatus included 
a lively and powerful imagination and an 
acute perception. His artistic sense enabled 
him to use his ample vocabulary as pictur- 
esquely as a painter uses pigments. In 
1865 he gave in Boston a course of Lowell 
lectures, which in 1868 were published under 
the title of ‘‘Man’s Origin and Destiny, 
sketched from the Platform of the Sciences.” 
In 1881 George H. Ellis of Boston published 
a second and enlarged addition. 

Through all changes of opinion or pursuit, 
Prof. Lesley’s spirit moved steadily in the 
moral order. The intellectual scepticism 
which dissolved his early beliefs seemed not 
to touch the life of his soul. He bowed in 
humility and awe before the unseen and 
eternal, and revered the ‘‘Master’”’ who had 
shown him the Father. With no bondage 
to the letter, he loved the gospel; and his 
name was among the earliest to be subscribed 
in 1881, along with the names of the noble 
wife who survives, and of their two daughters, 
to the covenant of the Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian Society, “In the freedom of truth, 
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and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite 
for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” At about the same time he put on 
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SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. 


Athletics, including Golf. Members of the Spofford 
Yacht Club, Tutoring. Illustrated booklet ‘‘D” for 
the asking. EDGAR BURR SMITH, 414 West 8th St.. 
PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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Properly and pepe A Re- 
paired, Cleansed, Disinfected, 
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ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
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OLDEST IN NEW ENGLAND 
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is 


Telephone 1211-2 Oxford. Established 1895. 


VERMONT 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


GREEN MOUNTAINS| 


Are signs that point the way to delightful 
summer rest and pleasant recreation in the 
“Summer Paradise of New England.” 


Fast Central Vermont Railway trains from 
the North Union Station, Boston, will take you there 
in half a day. 


Send 4c. in stamps for a2 Ags book beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tone pictures. T.H. Hanley, N.E.P.A., 
Central Vt. Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 
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No. 1. My New Nerausor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metnuop: How it is 

re worked and how it ought to be worked. By 

Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. a 
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record his summary of religion in these six 
words, “Be God’s child and man’s brother.” 
. on: a CR. 


Frederic Orris MacCartney. 


Mr. MacCartney was born at Prairie du 

- Chien, Wis., Nov. 2, 1864. When he was 
ten years old, his parents moved to Storm 
Lake, Ia. 

At the age of seventeen Mr. MacCartney 
determined to enter the ministry, and en- 
tered Iowa College Academy at Grinnell, Ia. 
He was graduated from Iowa College in the 
class of 1889. He then went to Andover 
Theological Seminary. 

Tn the fall of 1890 he was married to Miss 
Harriet Walworth at Newburyport, Mass., 
at the home of her uncle, Dr. D. T. Fiske, 
minister of the Congregational church. 

On account of his wife’s health they went 
to Denver, Col., where Mr. MacCartney 


helped to establish the North Denver Con- 


gregational Church. In March, 1891, his 
wife, a most noble and beautiful woman, 
died. He then returned to Andover, and 
was graduated in the class of 1893. 

During his Senior year he had determined 
that he could not continue in the orthodox 
ministry, and after graduation he was re- 
ceived into the Unitarian fellowship. During 
the following year he served as assistant 
minister to the Second Church in Boston. 
In the spring of 1894 he was called to the 
Unitarian church of Rockland, Mass., where 
he served as minister for six years. He then 
resigned to accept the secretaryship of the 
Industrial Eduéational Society. He ex- 
pected then to carry on an educational cam- 
paign in regard to social and labor problems. 
In the fall of 1900 he was elected on the 
Social Democratic Party ticket, as repre- 
‘sentative of the Fourth Plymouth District, 
in the Lower House of the Massachusetts 
legislature. He was serving his fourth term 
at the time of his death, May 25, 1903. 

Mr. MacCartney was a man of strong feel- 
ing and deep moral courage. While in the 
orthodox ministry, although liberal in the- 
ological matters, he was intensely evangeli- 
eal. During his college course he served as 
secretary of the local Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and during the summer vaca- 
tions preached under the direction of the 
Home Missionary Society. 

Loyal to the truth, willing to follow his 
jdeal without counting the cost, he left the 
church of his boyhood. In the same spirit, 
when he felt there was a larger work for him 
as an advocate of socialism, he resigned from 
his church. He was a brave, fearless, out- 
spoken champion of the poor. His was a 
pure soul which suffered at the thought of 
the sufferings of others. His strong faith 

in God, his deep belief in immortality, his 


unselfishness and purity of life, made him a 


power for truth and righteousness. In Rock- 
land where he died he was loved as it is the 
privilege of few men to be loved. The in- 
spire of his noble, self-sacrificing life wil 
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N painting, as in everything 
else, experience counts. It 
should tell what to use and. 


best experience by em-. 
responsible, practical 


painter, and remember the word 
‘painter’ on a card or sign does 


a painter. Experience 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
; Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR : 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC : 
BEADLEY how to use it. 
BROOKLYN Ree ee” 
JEWETT ge hay Ge t the 
ULSTER 4 
UNION Pp ] O y in a a 
SOUTHERN 
; Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
: St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN not make 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
MOBIEY Philadelphia. d h ° 
Ceveland. oes t 1S. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY ; 
Louisville. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co.,. 100 William Street, New York. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. : 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

Religion and the Children, 

A Noble Anger. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 
Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

Talking. 

What shall We do with Our [Money ? 
Hearing. 

Glad to be Alive. 

. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘“The Religion of Jesus.”’ 


i. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God. 

13. 11. The Problem of Evil. 

. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

17. V. Jesus and the Father. 

. The Disciple and the World. 

. The Disciple and the Church. 

. The Way of Jesus. 

X. The Originality of Jesus. 

. X. Jesus and the Spiritual World. 

30. XI. The Common Faith of Christendom. 

31. XII. The Future of the Religion of Jesus. 


12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 
16. “The Working [Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


So ONOMAw DS = 


(By Rev. Robert 


yer.) 
20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 


‘o-day. 

22. The Voices of the Dead. 

a3. Religion and the Public Schools, 

24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 

as. ‘The Son of Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

a8. The Story of the Empty Tomb. An Easter 
Sermon. 

29. The Grace of God (By Rev. John Cuckson.) 

32. Growing Things. A Sermon for May. 

33. The Point of View. 

34. Emerson the Preacher. 

35. In the Spirit on the Lord’s Day. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

36. Is it a Duty to be Cheerful ? 


Subscriptions: and orders for back numbers or current 


1 | series should be sent to 
hearts of those who knew and | Gee. H. Ellis Ce., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


164 East 20th Street, New York — 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of pea literature.”—Cuas. G. Amgs, 7 
the New World. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”— Te Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Inclusive God. 

. The Living Wage. 

. These Troubled Times. 

- God’s Love in Man’s. 

. The Thinking Heart. 

6. The Uses of Great Men. 

7. Authority in Religion. 

8. The Resurrection and the Life. 


aAhweo 


_ GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


He: “This health food craze is commencing 
to affect literature.” She: “Why, how could 
it?’ He: “Well, I know a fellow who eats 
Wheat-Oata and writes serial stories.” —Pitts- 
burg Index. 


An Irishman and a Frenchman were part- 
ing at the steamer. The Irishman, standing 
on the wharf waving his hand to his friend, 
shouted, “O reservoir!’ ‘The Frenchman, 
politely saluting, replied, ‘“Tanks!”’ 


Dr. Savage read a sonnet at the conclusion 
of the speech on Emerson before the New 
York Club. Mr. Slicer, presiding, remarked 
that the sonnet was very good, but that there 
were too many feet in the second line, where- 
upon Dr. Savage ejaculated sotio voce, ‘“There 
weren't until the chairman put /zs in.” 


Emerson had read a lecture in a small 
country town in New England. One old 
lady, who had expected to find him very 
obscure in thought and expression, went up 
to him at the close of the lecture and said, 
“O Mr. Emerson, I understood every word 
you said.” “Did you?” said he: ‘‘then it’s 
all up with me.” 


At an evening party a gentleman saw 
at the other end of the parlor a lady whom 
he knew. She came from a family noted for 
their resemblance to each other. After a 
few minutes he rushed up to her cordially, 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Why, how do you do, Mrs. 
Stanley! Do you know from the other end 
of the room I actually thought you were 
your own daughter.” ‘‘Sir,” said the lady 
with freezing dignity, “I am the daughter.” 


In the early part of Queen Victoria’s reign 
she was most exacting in her rules of eti- 
quette. For instance, after dinner the roy- 
alties stood together on the rug in front of 
the fire, a place which none others might 
take, so that the rug was held as sacred as 
the sofa is in a German family. When Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton first dined with the 
queen, he strolled about the drawing-room 
so freely that her Majesty whispered in agi- 
tation, “If you don’t do something to attract 
his attention, in another minute he’ll be— 
on the rug!” 


A young author tried to reproduce in his 
novel the tranquil atmosphere of a New Eng- 
land seaport. He tried its effect on a native 
resident, and at the end asked his listener, 
‘Does it seem natural?” ‘‘Yes, oh, yes,’’ re- 
plied the old man. “‘It is like the place; but 
I’ve been a-waitin’ all along for somethin’ to 
be a-doin’, and the first thing that happened 
was the end.”” Some one asked another local 
critic if the book were not well written. 
“Land, yes,’’ said she. “It’s written real 
elegant and lifelike as natur’, only whatever 
did he write it for?” 


A Washington friend of Mr. Reed named 
her favorite cat for him. One morning, 
when the speaker was calling on her, he 
stroked the cat, and asked its name. She 
hastily invented a name, not liking to tell 
him that it was ‘‘Mr. Reed.” A minute 
later a stern voice sounded on the stairway: 
“Mr, Reed! Mr. Reed! Are you in the 
parlor? Come out of there, you rascal! 
What are you doing in there?” Before any 
explanation could be made, a white-capped 
maid put her head in the door, evidently 
unaware of visitors, and cried, ‘‘Come out 
of that parlor now I tell you, Mr. Reed!’ 


HURCH 
aL ARBETS 


The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS, Jan Sewcbvaisccriccescocstiet Pt 
L BILITY Rf eee... iopeares 

$3,043,498.27 

Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, te act as agents in Massachu- 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Reom 5, No. 8 
Milk Street. : 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President 


"SE TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 
BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


WER yO WTO date ate wesc 0cce 8000 cscs voce uses ceesen JUNE RS 
Commonwealth....July2 New England....July 9 


For rates and further information apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


CHURGH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass, 


EE Y & C WATERVLIET. 

MENE EL ei cH West Troy, N. Ye 
‘est Quality Copper and Tin 

CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 

THE OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A, Menevly 1826. 


For Fine and 
Medium Writ- 


G | L LOTT S ng ey 
604 E. F., 601 E, F, 

FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 

Stub Polnts~=1008, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing = 1045 

(Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 

1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others, 


HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ti 


and inducements he offers to readers of this paper, 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASHINCTON 


PRICES. 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


(28) [JUNE tr 1903 


Educational. aot 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 


eee 136 Instruc- 
tors, 136 Students from 93 Universities, 17 Fereign 
countnes, and from 39 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
For Colle; Graduates 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, College Graduates 
tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two 


hundred students. _Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 


Address Dean, M, D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College a one 


f25 each. Located close te SCHOOL OF LAW 
the Ceurts. Four hundre 
students last year. Opens October 5. Address Dean, 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
College Graduates are 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 
examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


clinical and _ laboratory 
facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 

students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 
: at COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion ae certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 17. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 
courses, leading to the 


degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Ph.D. For Cellege 
aduates only. ns September 17. Address 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAY, A.M. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
June 25-26, SEPTEMBER 8-9. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 18. 


Rapid_reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships, 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Miss Kimball’s School 


1 Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Girls 18th jeer. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


courses in 
A 


Massacuusetts, West Newton. 


The Allen School. ne tacherte sz une 


Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of 
school. Boys and girls in separate ies. New build. 
ing Nov. 1, wit mnasium and swi! tank. Cata- 
logue. Address Hzap Master. e 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL Gis 
GREENFIELD, MASS. aaa 

Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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